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ROMANEL 

I.— PIERRE  AND  NINETTE 

One  winter  evening  when  the  setting  sun 

Lit  with  its  orange  flare  the  Monts  des  Maures, 

When  deeper  night  already  had  begun 

To  rise  (like  ghostly  tide  along  a  shore) 

Out  of  the  valleys  wooded  and  profound, 

High  on  a  heathy  crest  that  still  was  crowned 

With  golden  light,  stood  Pierre. 

And  standing  there 

Bewitched,  he  strove  to  hold  for  memory 

The  changing  colours  of  the  magic  sea — 

Glowing  with  mirrored  flames  to  westward,  where 

The  sunset  lingered  and  the  waters  kissed 

The  trailing  robes  of  light — 

Fading  to  eastward  softly  out  of  sight 

In  violet  gloom  and  shadowy  amethyst. 
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ROMANEL 

Then  with  a  long  deep  breath  he  turned  to  follow 
Down  through  the  woods  a  twisting  stony  track 
That  wandered  zigzag  over  hill  and  hollow 
Thick  with  Aleppo  pines,  and  led  him  back 
As  velvet  darkness  fell, 
To  Romanel. 

This  was  the  manor,  like  a  fortress-farm, 
Where  all  his  pleasant  boyhood  had  been  spent ; 
Where  smooth  white  walls  and  great  round  corner 

tower, 
And  each  remembered,  each  forgotten  hour 
Of  those  enthusiastic  days  now  lent 
To  all  the  place  a  warm  unchanging  charm. 
And  Pierre,  now  twenty-two  or  -three  (an  age 
When  every  man  feels  old  and  very  wise) 
Had  further  cause  for  turning  back  the  page 
And  reading  it  again  with  fonder  eyes  : 
He  had  come  home  at  last  to  Romanel 
After  long  years  which  never  tongue  can  tell, 
Between  Lorraine  and  Flanders ;   and  it  seemed 
So  vividly,  so  perfectly  the  place 
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Of  which  in  tortured  nights  he  long  had  dreamed- 
A  harbour  of  such  soft  and  healing  grace, 
That  he  could  think  of  no  reward  so  good 
As  that  of  laying  down  his  weary  head 
In  this  fair,  quiet,  fragrant,  shadowed  bed, 
And  sleeping  there,  in  peace  and  solitude. 


When  he  had  first  returned,  some  time  before, 
He  found  Ninette  (his  cousin  more  or  less, 
A  girl  of  ten,  left  homeless  in  the  war) 
Living  at  Romanel.    He  could  not  guess 
How  she  had  come  ;  and  much  too  tired  to  care, 
He  scarcely  asked.    Someone  had  sent  her  there. 
From  time  to  time  he  passed  her  on  the  stair, 
Or  saw  her  playing  in  the  courtyard  shade  ; 
Noticed,  one  night,  her  dark  and  curly  hair 
Loosed  from  its  single  heavy  (crooked)  braid  ; 
Saw  that  the  dogs  adored  her ;  for  the  while 
Thought  of  her  as  a  harmless,  homely  mouse, 
Busy  and  quiet,  dodging  about  the  house 
With  a  most  brilliant  smile. 
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For    Pierre    the    weeks    went    drifting,    dreaming 

past ; 
The  only  difference,  as  the  spring  came  on, 
Was  that  each  day  dawned  lovelier  than  the  last, 
And  seemed  more  loth,  at  sunset,  to  be  gone. 
He  wandered  far  along  the  lonely  shore, 
And  heard  the  sea-wind  in  the  mourning  pines, 
And  sat  long  hours  with  scarce  a  single  thought, 
Watching  the  small  waves  form  their  ragged  lines 
And  strike  the  rocks  and  tumble  back  distraught, 
Only  to  form  once  more. 

As  time  went  on,  he  found  the  sound  of  firing 
Grow  fainter  in  his  haunted  ears.    His  sleep, 
Long  broken  by  harsh  dreams,  was  soft  and  deep. 
And  in  the  end  he  found  himself  desiring 
To  live  for  ever, 

On  this  remote  sea-bordered  point  of  land, 
This  corner  of  lost  Eden,  which  the  hills 
And  forests,  drawing  close  on  either  hand, 
Guard  with  their  dark  green  wall ;    protect  and 

sever 
From  the  unresting  world  that  trouble  fills. 
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And  he  began  to  read  his  books  again  ; 
At  least,  to  read  the  titles  on  the  covers, 
And  turn  remembered  pages  now  and  then 
With  a  light  restless  shyness,  like  a  lover's 
Who,  after  years,  meets  two  beloved  eyes, 
Nor  knows  how  much  of  love  therein  still  lies. 
And  with  the  passing  days  he  came  to  see 
More  of  Ninette  ;  to  think  of  her  almost 
As  of  a  friend,  although  she  still  might  be 
A  guest  by  chance,  and  he  by  hazard  host. 


She  was  a  strong  and  graceful  little  maid, 

Lively  and  vigorous  and  unafraid  ; 

Not  quite  a  tomboy,  yet  not  given  to  tears  ; 

As  beauty  goes,  alas,  somewhat  ill-fated — 

Her  very  widest  smile  by  two  small  ears 

Luckily  terminated . 

She  fell  in  love  with  Pierre  on  the  first  day 

He  came  ;  but  love  itself  kept  her  from  making 

Advances  natural  to  her  age  and  sex, 

And  she  continued  as  before  to  play 
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With  five   Great   Danes  who   brooked   no   hour's 

forsaking. 
Hers,  then  and  later,  was  a  love  that  recks 
Little  of  self,  or  nothing  :  as  she  thought 
In  those  first  weeks  that  Pierre  looked  stern  and 

sad — 
Mindful  that  she  herself  had  always  sought 
To  be  alone  when  things  were  hard  and  bad — 
She  kept  away,  and  loved  him  from  afar, 
And  did  not  know  that  when  he  passed  and  spoke, 
In  her  grey  eyes  there  woke 
A  light  as  radiant  as  a  burning  star. 

And  when  it  happened,  every  now  and  then 
(And  with  increasing  frequency),  that  Pierre 
Came  back  from  wandering  in  time  to  share 
Her  supper — what  she  felt,  no  wizard's  pen 
Has  ever  yet  described.    They  two  would  go 
Afterwards  to  the  tower  room  where  books 
Line  the  round  walls,  and  where  the  window  looks 
Through  dark  pine  branches  to  the  sea  below — 
A  glimmering  sheet  of  twilit  indigo  ; 
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And  sitting  on  the  window-seat  engage 

In  talk  upon  whatever  small  affairs 

Under  the  sun  or  moon  they  happened  on  ; 

Or  merely  sit  there,  happy,  silent,  sage, 

Breathing  the  cool,  soft,  heavy-scented  airs, 

Till  the  accusing  clock  bade  her  be  gone 

And  climb  the  hard,  unfeeling,  tragic  stairs 

To  bed. 

Sometimes,  instead, 

Pierre  took  a  book  and  read 

(Read  to  himself),  while  she  and  all  the  five 

Huge  dogs  sat  round  him  on  the  floor,  withdrawn 

Into  a  maze  of  slow  and  drowsy  thought ; 

And  in  this  case  it  sometimes  might  arrive 

That  when  Pierre  closed  his  book  bedtime  had  gone, 

Gone  long  before,  and  all  the  six  were  caught 

Wrapped  in  a  deep 

Sweet  sleep. 

One  night  to  please  him  she  set  out  to  play 
A  tune  she  learned  because  she  heard  him  say 
He  liked  it  best  of  any.    But  through  trying 
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Too  hard  to  play  it  perfectly,  for  him, 

Her  ringers  stumbled  badly  ;   bars  grew  dim, 

Notes  flew  about  the  page,  till  she  was  crying 

(Quite  silently)  with  rage  and  black  despair  ; 

Yet  still  played  on,  until  she  felt  his  hand 

Ruffling  her  curly  hair, 

And  felt  him  stand 

Beside  her,  saying  nothing.    Then  she  stopped, 

And  stood  on  the  piano-stool,  and  dropped 

Straight  in  his  arms  (where  she  had  longed  to  be, 

And  never  yet  had  been)  ;   and  cried,  "  You'll  see 

How  well  I'll  play  that  silly  thing  next  week — 

I'll  practise  it  the  whole  long  blessed  day, 

While  you're  away." 

Pierre,  laughing,  kissed  her  shyly  on  the  cheek ; 

She,  with  a  pleased  and  startled  little  gasp, 

Slid  down  from  out  his  grasp, 

And  smiling,  while  her  eyes  were  wet  and  bright 

With  disregarded  tears,  bade  him  good  night. 
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II.— SWIMMING 

When  the  long  burning  southern  summer  came  ; 

When  skies  were  heavy  with  excess  of  light, 

And  winds  from  the  Sahara  blew  like  flame  ; 

When  the  dark  hills  were  wreathed  in  pearly  haze — 

The  smoke  of  forest  fires  (sometimes  the  blaze 

Glowed  in  the  deep  of  night, 

Crimson  and  sinister  and  wildly  bright) — 

Pierre  and  Ninette  spent  busy  cloudless  days 

In  or  upon  the  cool  blue  laughing  sea. 

With  bathing  costumes  which  could  hardly  be 

Farther  curtailed, 

With  limbs  and  faces  tanned  a  russet  brown, 

They  swam  and  splashed,  dived,  floated,  raced  and 

sailed — 
Did  everything  but  drown. 
And  when  they  tired  of  this  hard-working  fun, 
They  basked  in  silence  on  the  little  pier, 
On  grey  sea-battered  stones,  hot  with  the  sun  ; 
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The  five  dogs,  weary  too,  all  panting  near 

(No,  seven,  since  Ninette  adopted  two 

Deserted  puppies  at  le  Lavandou). 

Pierre  lay  full  length  and  dreamed  and  smoked  at 

ease, 
One  cigarette  between  each  pleasant  doze. 
Ninette — chin  resting  on  her  bare  brown  knees — 
Curled  and  uncurled  her  toes. 
Or  taking  off  her  cap,  shook  loose  her  hair 
And  spread  it  out  in  hope  (vain  hope)  of  drying — 
This  thick  rebellious  bush  was  her  despair — 
Then  bound  it  up  again  and  left  off  trying. 
"  Oh,  Pierre,  I'd  like  to  be  a  boy,"  she  pouted, 
"I'd  surely  be  one  if  you  cut  my  hair." 
— "  Perhaps.    But  even  were  the  fact  undoubted, 
I  wouldn't ;  not  for  anything,"  said  Pierre. 
— "  Why  not  ?  " — "  Because,"    he    said,  "  a  boy, 

you  see, 
Could  never  be  allowed  to  have  your  name, 
And  yet  no  name  to  fit  a  boy  would  be 
So  good  as  yours — you'd  never  be  the  same." 
— "  Oh,  yes,  I  would  :  and  anyway  I  know 
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A  better  name  for  me." — "  Well  then,  let's  hear  ?  " 
Ninette  stood  up,  and  as  she  said  "  Pierrot," 
To  hide  her  face,  dived  lightly  off  the  pier. 
And  as  she  disappeared  with  scarce  a  splash, 
One  of  the  Danes  (a  youngster,  very  gay, 
Called  Mouse),  with  an  immense  and  watery  crash, 
Followed  her,  raising  ragged  sheets  of  spray. 
The  two  newcomers,  pups  of  small  dimensions, 
Ran  with  excited  shouts  along  the  pier 
(Too  high  by  several  feet  for  their  pretensions), 
A  prey  to  contradictory  love  and  fear. 
Then  when  the  swimmers  clambered  back  again 
And  lay  there — she  with  all  a  child's  calm  grace, 
Her  limbs  outstretched,  her  head's  soft  resting-place 
The  gleaming  satin  shoulder  of  the  Dane — 
Pierre  smiled,  and  went  on  smoking,  and  admired 
The  smooth  slight  curves  of  her  small  boyish  form 
In  brief  close-fitting  bathing-dress  attired  ; 
Her  sun-kissed  skin,  fawn-golden,  tender,  warm  ; 
The  contrast  with  the  dog's  dark  heavy  might. 
"  This  picture,"  Pierre  observed,  "  should  have  for 
title, 
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Dragon  and  Maid  : — N.B.,  no  Errant  Knight 
Need  here  ex  feet  requital." 

And  starting  from  this  scarce  sufficient  text, 

He  spun  a  thread  of  queer  fantastic  thought 

Into  a  magic  fabric  which  perplexed 

Ninette — one  word  in  three  was  all  she  caught — 

But  pleased  her  even  so.    And  if  it  came 

All  out  of  books,  he  touched  it  into  flame 

By  telling  it  with  eyes  that  lit  and  burned. 

All  out  of  books,  since  what  he  knew  of  life 

(This  wounded  boy)  could  be  but  what  he  learned 

In  comradeship  with  death. 

And  now,  as  that  long  hurricane  of  strife 

Receded  in  the  background  of  his  soul, 

He  felt  again  the  sweet  and  whispering  breath 

Of  fairies,  goblins,  heroines  and  lovers, 

Who  springing  from  between  old  dusty  covers 

Were  dancing  their  immortal  farandole. 

Ninette,  when  he  had  done, 

Asked,"Have  you  all  those  stories?"    He  said,"  Yes.'* 
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And  she  :  "  Oh,  then  I'll  read  them,  every  one." 
— "  But  some  are  English,  so  you  can't,  unless 
You  learn  that  language." — "  Will  you  teach  me, 

Pierre  ?  " 
— "  Of  course."    And  then  and  there 
They  ran  together  to  the  house  (and  all 
The  dogs  ran  also,  feeling  that  the  air 
Was  thick  with  some  excitement.  .  .  .  What  a  fall 
Was  theirs  when  they  discovered  nothing  more 
Than  the  old  game  of  sitting  in  a  chair — 
A  waste  of  life,  a  misery,  a  bore). 
Pierre  and  Ninette 

Sat  down  at  once,  exactly  as  they  were, 
In  bathing  suits  still  wet, 
And  on  a  bit  of  paper  Pierre  wrote  out, 
And  read  to  her, 

The  verb  which  all  grammarians  concur 
In  putting  first  (for  even  they,  no  doubt, 
Were  sometime  young  and  caught  a  glimmer  of 
The  word's  importance) — wrote  it  out :  /  love, 
Thou  lovest,  and  he  loves.    Ninette  desired 
That  he  should  write,  in  case  it  were  required, 
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Beside  he  loves, 

She  loves. 

And  Pierre,  obliging,  did 

As  he  was  bid. 

The  lesson  over,  when  they  sat  at  tea 
Out  in  the  courtyard,  where  an  olive  tree 
Arched  kindly  over  them,  Ninette's  grey  eyes 
Were  bright  and  vague  and  full  of  silver  dreams  : 
Thinking  of  him,  how  wonderful  and  wise 
He  was  :  devising  long  and  brilliant  schemes 
For  seeing  all  the  things — some  day,  with  him — 
Which  through  his  talk  went  glimmering  and  dim. 

That   was   the  day  which  marked  them   faithful 

friends  : 
For  him,  delight's  first  faintest  whisperings  ; 
For  her,  the  rushing  of  archangel's  wings, 
Bearing  her  on  to  where  the  rainbow  ends. 
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III.— DAWN 

Each  morning  early  it  was  she  who  carried 

Into  his  room  the  fragrant  silver  pot 

Of  coffee  on  a  tray,  and  woke  him  up, 

And  poured  it  out  and  warned  him  it  was  hot  ; 

Perched  on  his  bed  and  smiled  at  him,  and  tarried 

In  case  he  asked  her  for  another  cup. 

Each  night  (too  early)  it  was  he  who  said 

"  Run  !    When  I  hear  your  slipper  on  the  floor 

I'll  come  and  tuck  you  in." — And  by  her  bed 

Sat,  at  her  urgent  prayer,  "  one  minute  more." 

Then  as  he  said  good  night,  she  slowly  sighed, 

"  When  do  you  really  have  to  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Only  when  I  am  sleepy,"  he  replied, 

"  And  as  a  rule  that's  only  when  I've  read 

So  long  that  I  hear  buzzings  in  my  head." 

"  How  long  ?  "  she  asked.    Then  he  :    "  Oh,  hours 

and  hours," 
And  blew  the  candle  out,  and  left  Ninette 
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To  ponder  this  most  marvellous  of  powers  : 
His  bedtime  by  his  own  free  will  was  set. 


Indeed,  sometimes  the  short  cool  night  slipped  by 
And  left  sleep's  charms  for  him  all  unavailing  ; 
Till  from  his  chair  he  saw  the  eastern  sky 
Behind  the  Islands  paling. 
Then  would  he  close  his  book  at  last  and  rise, 
And  through  the  pearly  twilight  of  the  morning 
Steal  to  the  pier,  before  the  virgin  skies 
Wore  half  the  fiery  gold  of  their  adorning. 
There  in  a  long  straight  dive  his  body  bare 
And  gleaming  plunged,  and  rose  again  embraced 
By  gentle  waters  warmer  than  the  air — 
Caressing  and  luxurious  and  chaste. 
No  touch  in  Nature  holds  a  softer  bliss 
(No  touch  where  love's  bright  magic  comes  not  in) 
Than  the  enfolding,  yielding,  buoyant  kiss 
Of  living  water  on  a  naked  skin  : 
Water  that  seems  to  waft  the  swimmer  on, 
Submits  beneath  his  easy  lazy  skill 
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Like  some  great  docile  beast,  content  to  fawn, 
Too  sleepy,  now,  to  kill. 


On  one  such  morning,  when  the  dreaming  sea 
Between  the  eastern  day  and  western  night 
Lay  tranced  ;  and  even  birds,  save  two  or  three, 
Were  still  asleep,  and  setting  moon  still  bright  ;- 
Pierre  swam  far  out ;  then  turning  slowly  back, 
Halfway  to  land  he  met, 
Steadily  working  seaward  on  his  track, 
Her  hair  tied  up  without  a  cap,  Ninette. 
He  called  along  the  water,  "  You,  my  dear, 
Are  earlier  up  and  farther  from  the  land 
Than  little  girls  your  age  and  size  should  be. 
Tell  me  at  once  :  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
"  Swimming,"  said  she, 
"  Isn't  it  warm,  the  water  ?  " 
And  said  it  with  a  smile  so  rich,  so  bland, 
So  resolutely  innocent  of  sin 
(A  stronger-minded  daughter 
Of  helpless  Eve),  that  Pierre  at  once  gave  in, 
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And  let  distasteful  censure  die  unuttered, 
And  laughed  ;    and  she  laughed  back  and  splashed 
and  spluttered. 

Turning  to  swim  beside  him,  she  revealed 
Bare  shoulders  by  the  streaming  drops  caressed ; 
And  more  :  the  clear  still  water  scarce  concealed 
The  shadowy  cream  and  gold  of  all  the  rest. 
And  Pierre,  perceiving  thus  that  she  was  dressed 
As  he  was  (not  at  all),  was  fain  to  smile. 
The  smile,  politely,  he  at  once  suppressed, 
And  swimming  on  he  thought  a  little  while. 
The  problems  which  he  pondered  over  then 
(Quite  honestly,  for  all  he  was  amused) 
Have  often  puzzled  wise  and  holy  men, 
Who  always  leave  them  as  they  were,  confused. 
It  seemed  to  Pierre  perversion  of  the  oddest 
That  anyone  could  ever  stoop  to  blame 
This  lady  who  had  failed  of  being  modest 
Only  because  she  felt  no  breath  of  shame. 
"  Rubbish,"  he  thought.    "  Besides,  if  I  should  try 
To  tell  her  what  she  must  and  must  not  do 
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(Supposing  for  a  moment  that  I  knew), 

She  would  be  sure  to  answer  either,  '  Why  ?  ' 

Or,  when  we  landed,  just  as  bad,  '  And  you  ?  ' 

This  is  mere  rubbish,  as  I  said  before. 

She  is  all  right,  and  so  am  I ;  the  rest 

May  worry  those  who  never  swim  undressed. 

And  as  for  now — for  when  we  reach  the  shore — 

The  Lord  is  merciful :  he'll  pull  me  out. 

The  Lord  is  great  :  he  pulled  me  through  the  war. 

The  Lord  knows  what  this  world  is  all  about." 

Ninette,  the  first  to  clamber  on  the  pier, 
Sat  panting  on  the  edge,  legs  hanging  down, 
Looking  at  Pierre  who  paddled  slowly  near. 
She  raised  her  arms  and  eased  her  heavy  crown 
Of  hair,  and  wrung  it  out,  her  head  tip-tilted, 
Her  elbows  jewelled  by  the  sudden  blaze 
Of  sunrise  and  the  first  long  glinting  rays  ; 
Then  rested,  drooping,  like  a  little  wilted 
Dripping  sea-blossoming  rose. 
Pierre,  musing  on  the  sweetness  of  that  sight, 
Swam  with  soft  strokes  that  kept  him  just  afloat, 
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And  knew,  one  moment,  all  an  artist  knows 

Of  beauty  and  delight. 

Then,  though  he  did  not  smile,  and  said  no  word, 

It  was  as  if  his  thoughts'  profounder  note 

In  her  some  faint,  some  faintest  echo  stirred — 

Delicate,  shy,  but  which  could  yet  reveal 

Her  flicker  of  surprise 

At  what  she  could  not  name,  and  scarce  could  feel. 

It  made  her  rise 

And  slowly  blush  the  warmest,  deepest  pink, 

And  smile  adorably,  and  say,  "  I  think 

I'll  put  my  nighty  on." 

She  found  it  on  the  pier,  and  struggled  in 

(It  clung  with  love  to  wet  and  velvet  skin), 

Then,  fluttering  and  pattering,  was  gone. 

And  Pierre,  who  kept  his  face  straight  all  this  while 

(Or  if  by  chance  it  slipped  he  sank  and  hid  it), 

Observed,  when  she  had  gone  and  he  could  smile, 

"  Well,  the  Lord  did  it." 
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For  Pierre  this  easy,  happy,  laughing  life 
Was  like  a  balm  in  Gilead.  All  the  years 
Which  should  have  known  no  pain,  no  death,  no 

tears, 
And  which  had  known  them  all :  the  savage  truth 
Of  mortal  strife ; 

His  tragic,  wounded,  bleeding,  desperate  youth  ; — ■ 
Came  to  the  breaking  of  a  softer  dawn, 
Sweeter  for  having  seemed  for  ever  gone. 

Nonsense,  high  spirits,  which  had  seemed  so  long 
The  unreal  mockery  of  a  bygone  age, 
Stirred  in  his  heart  and  sounded  like  the  song 
The  first  bird  sings,  after  the  storm's  dark  rage  ; 
Yet  with  a  difference  :  softened,  simplified  : 
A  poignancy  was  in  all  loveliness — 
Beauty  was  like  an  angel's  warm  caress, 
Tender,  compassionate.    And  when  he  tried 
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To  see  which  world — this  bright  and  fairy  one 

Of  Romanel,  of  seas  and  golden  sun  ; 

Or  that  remembered  other,  where  he  fought, 

Where,  and  for  which  he  suffered — when  he  sought 

To  judge  and  to  decide 

Which  was  the  real,  and  what  could  so  divide 

The  two,  his  long  reflections  always  ended 

In  bitter  laughter  at  the  folly  blended 

With  human  wisdom  and  with  human  pride. 

If  he  had  cried 

Instead,  which  might  have  easily  occurred, 

It  would  have  been 

Over  the  selfsame  facts,  with  feeling  stirred 

In  the  same  way.    And  if  Ninette  had  seen 

His  tears,  she  would  have  cried  herself,  in  keeping 

With  what  she  did  not  know.    But  he  preferred 

Laughing  to  weeping. 

Nonsense,  high  spirits.  .  .  .  On  the  pier  one  day 
He  turned  to  her  and  asked,  "  How  would  it  be 
If  you  and  Mouse  and  I  should  sail  away 
In  that  blue  dory,  to  the  Tyrian  Sea, 
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Astypalaea  and  the  purple  Isles, 

Kos  and  Iskanderun, 

A  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  miles, 

This  afternoon  ? 

That  dory,"  he  went  on,  "  which  is,  in  fact, 

To  be  exact, 

Not  properly  a  dory,  but  a  bette — 

If  she  had  been 

Decked,  with  a  little  cabin,  just  so  big, 

And  a  less  tricky  rig 

(Though  I  should  hate  to  change  her  curved  lateen), 

Would  be  a  cruiser.  .  .  .  Shall  we  try,  Ninette  ?  " 

Needless  to  ask,  for  she  believed  all  dreams 

Pierre  dreamed,  and  never  yet 

Failed  to  be  filled  with  ardour  for  his  schemes. 

"  We'll  go  to  Saint-Tropez,"  he  said,  "  and  get 

Some  planks  and  things.    By  Jove,  I  tell  you  what  : 

We'll  go  by  motor."    "  Motor  ?  "  said  Ninette, 

"What   motor?"     "Why,"   said   he,   "the   one 

we've  got — 
Don't  tell  me,  child,  you    didn't  know   we    had 

one  ?  " 
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— "  Oh,  yes,  I've  often  seen  him,  in  the  shed, 
But  then  I  always  thought  he  was  a  bad  one, 
So  old  that  he  was  dead." 
"  Bad  !    Dead  !  "    Pierre  shouted  (while  she  tried 

to  creep 
Inside  herself).    "  The  best  that  ever  grew  ! 
The  strongest  character  I  ever  knew ! 
And  not  dead  either,  only  gone  to  sleep. 
We'll  go  and  tap  him  with  a  spanner  now, 
And  wake  him  up  ;   and  when  he  hears  me  speak 
He'll  stir  himself  at  once,  or  anyhow 
Within  a  week." 

Ninette  was  filled  with  awe  ;   and  when  they  came 
Into  the  presence  of  the  car  (retired 
Now  many  years  from  active  life)  inquired 
In  a  respectful  voice,  "  What  is  his  name  ?  " 
Pierre  looked  it  over  with  a  fond  regard, 
Remembering  in  joy  the  far-off  days 
When  he  had  driven  it,  and  driven  hard, 
Up  stony  steeps,  down  plunging  forest  ways, 
All  through  the  Maures  ;    and  scarcely  found  a 

track 
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But  he  could  get  it  up,  and  get  it  back. 

And  how  it  climbed  !   As  if, 

Goat-footed,  it  might  scramble  up  a  cliff — 

In  those  days,  when  he  drove  it,  when  it  ran. 

— ■"  His  name  ?    His  name  is  Pan." 

Pan  was  so  old  that  he  had  driving-chains ; 

Pan    was    a    huge,    hump-shouldered,    bull-nosed 

brute ; 
Pan  had  a  body  that  with  loving  pains 
Pierre  in  his  youth  had  built  himself,  to  suit 
His  own  ideal.    On  the  seat  there  yet 
Remained  a  trace  of  letters  which  Ninette 
Strove  to  decipher  with  her  finger.    Pierre, 
Laughing,  remarked,  "  If  you  have  any  hope 
Of  finding  there  some  cabalistic  trope, 
You're  wrong.    That  box,  when  it  was  young  and 

fair, 
Had  printed  on  it— SOAP." 


Pierre  spent  ten  dirty,  oily,  sweating  days 
(In  which  he — several  times,  alas — was  rude 
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To  poor  Ninette)  in  setting  right  the  maze 
Of  multifarious  decrepitude 

That  crippled  Pan.     When  seven  days  had  passed, 
And  Pierre  was  scowling  as  he  scrubbed,  at  night, 
His  aching  hands  and  arms,  Ninette  at  last 
Broke  the  fair  silence  which  with  all  her  might 
She  had  preserved  through  her  apprenticeship 
As  a  mechanic's  devil ;  and  remarked 
That  when  they  made,  the  month  before,  a  trip 
To  Sainte-Maxime  and  back,  they  had  embarked 
At  sunrise  in  the  dory,  and  had  rounded 
The  cape  by  Saint-Tropez  at  noon  or  so, 
And    therefore    why "  The    dory    be    con- 
founded ! 
And  you,  my  lamb,  as  well !    What  can  you  know 
Of  your  high  destinies  ?     You're  unaware 
Even  of  facts  beneath  your  little  nose  : 
Smudges,    that    is,    of    carbon    (hold    still !  .  .  . 

there !). 
You  leave  it  all  to  me.    I  am  the  man 
Who  said  that  he'd  take  Pan 
To  Saint-Tropez  :   to  Saint-Tropez  Pan  goes, 
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Though  I  should  have  to  harness  all  the  dogs, 
A  donkey  and  two  elephants  and  you, 
And  haul  him  like  the  sledge  of  chestnut  logs 
We  saw  the  other  day  at  Babaou." 


All  the  tenth  day  Pierre  turned  the  starting-handle, 

And  his  opinions  would  have  made  a  scandal 

At  Satan's  court.    At  last  he  thought,  "  One  more, 

One  long,  one  grim,  one  mad  and  murderous  try  : 

And  if  he  doesn't  start  this  time,  I'll  die, 

Or  cuff  Ninette  and  cry." 

He  tried.     The  world  spun  round.     He  heard  a 

cough, 
A  sneeze,  and  then — O  God  ! — a  gorgeous  roar, 
Full  and  deep-chested,  louder  and  more  loud. 
Pierre's  soul  soared  with  it,  on  a  billowing  cloud 
Of  azure  smoke  divine  :   "  He's  off  !   He's  off  !  " 


Next  day  the  village  of  le  Lavandou — 
The  rocks  and  forests  of  the  winding  shore, 
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Hollowed  and  filled  with  gleaming  sapphire  blue — 
The  dark  green  ranges  of  the  Monts  des  Maures — 
The  castle  and  the  vines  of  Cavalaire — 
The  sunlight,  and  the  sea-breeze  lightly  blowing — 
Hailed,  at  their  passing,  Pan,  Ninette  and  Pierre, 
The  crash  and  thunder  of  their  mighty  going. 
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They  did  not  cruise,  that  summer,  to  the  seas 
That  he  had  spoken  of.    He  said  he  meant 
Astypalsea  as  a  metaphor. 
It  mattered  little,  since  few  isles  could  please 
Ninette  as  well  as  those  that  lay  off-shore 
From  Romanel ;  and  it  was  there  they  went. 
Where  sailing  in  and  out  and  to  and  fro 
As  fancy  led  them  or  the  winds  might  blow, 
Between  the  Titan  Light  and  Grand  Ribaud, 
In  the  blue  dory  (duly  decked)  they  spent 
A  week  or  so. 

At  night  they  pitched  a  tent 
Ashore,  when  they  had  waded  to  the  beach 
And  hauled  their  ship  well  up  and  out  of  reach 
Of  mermaids,  pirates,  whales  on  mischief  bent. 
And  watched  their  camp-fire  on  the  golden  sand 
Send  up  its  slender  smoke  of  pearly  grey 
At  sunset,  when  the  sea-wind  died  away. 
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Then  little  curling  waves  along  the  strand 

Murmured  more  softly,  and  around  the  bay 

The  sombre  pines  became  more  sombre  still, 

Their  fragrance,  in  the  cooling  air,  more  keen  ; 

The  last  red  flush  of  light 

Faded,  receded  from  the  starry  sky ; 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  looming  hill 

An  owlet  lifted  noiseless  wings  unseen 

And  sent  the  wailing  of  its  silver  cry 

Across  the  listening  night. 


Off  Porquerolles  to  westward  all  one  day 
They  watched  the  ships  go  by  in  Toulon  Bay. 
Or  round  the  wooded  Isle  of  the  Levant 
(Like  a  huge  dragon  crouched  along  the  sea) 
Coasted  with  care  to  find  if  there  might  be 
Some  creek  yet  undiscovered,  to  enchant 
Their  eyes  with  harmony  of  blue  and  green. 
Or  beat  to  seaward,  daring  and  serene, 
Watching  with  pleasure  tirelessly  keen 
The  taut  full  sails,  the  graceful  curving  slant 
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Made  by  the  bending  yard  of  the  lateen  ; 

And  felt  the  dory  plunge  and  heel  and  leap — 

Thrilled  by  the  ardent  rush,  the  foaming  sweep 

With  which  she  met  each  puff. 

Pierre's  hand  upon  the  helm  could  feel  her  quiver 

And  luff  almost  unaided — just  enough 

To  set  the  sails  a-shiver — 

And  come  upright 

With  a  high  buoyant  swing, 

"  Hold    fast,   Ninette !  "—and   then    resume   her 

flight, 
Swooping  beneath  her  pointed  sloping  wing. 


And  when  at  last  their  course  was  laid  for  home, 
Ninette,  who  said  that  she  would  rather  roam 
The  seas  like  this  for  ever,  lost  the  power 
Of  smiling — save  when  thinking  of  her  seven 
Four-footed  children,  who  would  hail  the  hour 
Of  her  return  as  their  return  to  heaven. 
The  course  was  laid  for  home  :   and  as  the  day 
Sank  toward  the  evening,  and  the  moving  air 
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Like  fairies'  fingers  drew  them  on  their  way, 
They  cleared  the  dark  and  lonely  Pointe  du  Fer  ; 
And  still  more  slowly,  still  more  softly  sailed 
Past  the  unbroken  forest  on  the  shore 
Of  the  Levant.    The  breeze  revived  and  failed 
In  wandering  gusts.     "  Well,  this  looks  more  and 

more 
Like  rowing.    I  don't  want  to  row,"  said  Pierre, 
Preferring  to  lie  back  and  watch  the  swell 
And  fall  of  the  lateen,  and  never  care 
When  they  got  in,  if  ever.  ..."  Oh,  look  there  !  " 
She  cried,  as  they  crept  silently  around 
Another  point.    Pierre  saw  a  heathery  dell 
Opening  on  the  shore  :  a  rocky  ledge 
Running  far  out  :  and  standing  on  the  edge, 
Bathed  in  the  last  low  sunlight,  with  the  water 
Around  her,  standing  motionless  and  nude, 
A  dark-haired  girl,  some  charcoal-burner's 

daughter — 
Conscious  of  nothing  but  the  solitude 
And  the  embracing  silence,  pure,  profound. 
The  sun  was  in  her  eyes ;  but  at  the  sound, 
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Across  the  water,  of  Ninette's  light  voice, 

She  turned  and  saw  the  boat ;   and  with  a  start 

Bent  low  to  hide  ;   then — whether  taking  heart, 

Or  making  more  deliberate  a  choice, 

Or  simply  with  the  easy  carelessness 

Of  southern  folk  in  matters  of  undress — 

Stood  straight  again  and  quiet ;  even  smiled 

With  the  frank  guileless  impudence  of  youth 

And  beauty — falling  back  upon  a  truth 

Older  than  any  law. 


And  of  the  two  who  from  the  dory  saw 

That  form  against  the  background  of  the  pines, 

Ninette's  small  thoughts  ran  cool  and  slow  and 

dim  : 
An  interest  intellectual  and  mild, 
Objectively  concerned  with  curves  and  lines 
That  make  a  woman  different  from  a  child. 
But  when,  not  knowing  why,  she  turned  to  him, 
At  first  she  thought 
He  must  be  looking  at  some  other  thing ; 
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And  then  a  second  later  learned,  untaught, 
How  swift  is  jealousy,  how  sharp  its  sting. 


Pierre,  at  the  tiller,  though  he  kept  as  still 

As  she  on  whom  his  eyes  were  resting,  till 

The    boat    passed    on    beyond    her, — Pierre    was 

caught 
By  what  was  neither  dim  nor  slow  nor  cool : 
Beneath  the  surface  which  his  will  could  rule, 
Like  a  dark  breathless  fury,  flamed  the  fire 
Of  reckless,  thrilling,  unashamed  desire. 


Pierre  and  Ninette  were  silent,  while  the  dory, 

Just  moving,  drifted  onward  through  the  glory 

Of  sunset  and  the  crimson  afterglow. 

And  when  the  last  light  breeze  had  ceased  to  blow 

They  still  had  five  more  miles — five  miles  to  row. 

The  sun  was  down  ;  the  waters  of  the  Passe 

Lay  like  a  sheet  of  ruddy  molten  glass, 

Lined  faintly  where  the  westward  currents  flow. 
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Then  Pierre  broke  off,  with  a  sharp  inward  jerk, 

His  reverie ;  and  as  he  fell  to  work, 

"  Come  on  !  "  he  cried,  "  we  might  as  well  begin*; 

It  will  be  midnight  now  when  we  get  in." 

The  yard  came  down,  they  made  it  fast  and  stowed 

Lateen  and  foresail  neatly,  hoisted  up 

The  centre-board,  and  then — O  bitter  cup  ! — 

Pierre  rowed  and  rowed  and  rowed. 

Ninette  was  at  the  helm  ;  and  as  she  steered 

She  thought ;  and  as  she  thought,  she  feirasleep 

(The  good  Lord  keep 

All  bogeys  from  her  dreams).     And  Pierre^then 

peered 
Over  his  shoulder  at  the  Cap  Blanc  light 
To  hold  his  course.    As,  dim  and  vast,  the  night 
Came  up,  and  covered  from  his  longing  sight 
The  shadowed  Isle  of  the  Levant,  he  thought 
That  every  heavy  stroke  he  pulled  must  draw 
Not  the  weight  only  of  the  boat,  but  all 
The  burden  of  the  ever-growing  distance 
Between  him  and  that  body  which  had  caught 
The  light  so  fairly,  and  which  still  he  saw 
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So  clearly — since  with  merciless  insistence 

The  vision  yet  remained,  and  yet  would  call 

Across  the  darkness,  giving  him  no  rest, 

And  mocking  him  with  vivid  pagan  joy. 

So  he  rowed  on,  poor  foolish  troubled  boy, 

Still  watching,  though  the  night  had  reached  the 

west, 
Rose-coloured  sunlight  on  a  golden  breast. 
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If  Pierre  had  hoped  that  night  on  making  port 

To  sleep,  his  hope  soon  after  landing  fell ; 

For  something  of  most  marvellous  import 

Had  taken  place  that  week  at  Romanel : 

The  dogs,  who  when  they  left  were  only  seven, 

Had  suddenly  become,  one  night,  eleven  ; 

And  four  new  puppies,  sprawling  side  by  side 

Or  crawling  feebly  over  one  another, 

Solemn  and  soft  and  fumbling, 

Burrowing,  mumbling, — 

Lay  by  their  tiger-coated  Danish  mother 

Who  nursed  them  with  a  tender  dreaming  pride. 

Ninette,  half  rested  by  her  recent  spell 

Of  sleeping  at  the  wheel,  lost  what  remained 

Of  her  fatigue  (and  even  lost  as  well, 

At  least  for  then,  her  jealousy) ;  regained 

The  utmost  pitch  of  joy  when  she  discovered 

This  basketful  of  small  and  living  things ; 
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Refused  to  go  to  bed,  and  beamed  and  hovered 
As  if  invisible  and  brooding  wings 
Had  feathered  her  brown  arms. 


Pierre  had  to  echo  with  minutest  care 
The  catalogue  of  every  puppy's  charms — 
Differences  marked  and  individual, 
Distinctions  mental,  moral,  physical, 
Until — seducing  her  with  praises  fair 
Of  wobbling  limb  and  over-weighted  head — 
He  drew  her,  often  halting,  up  the  stair. 
But  at  her  door,  touched  by  her  pleasure,  said, 
"  When  you  are  ready — if  you  really  hurry — 
You  shall  go  back  for  just  five  minutes  more. 
But  you  must  promise  then  to  go  to  bed." 
And  hardly  had  he  left  the  room  before 
Ninette  became  a  whirling  flying  flurry 
Of  all  the  things  a  maid  is  wont  to  wear  : 
Her  little  shoes  went  spinning  through  the  air  ; 
Her  frock  soared  high  and  fluttered  to  the  floor  ; 
Small  bits  of  linen  missed  the  proper  chair 
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And  fell  she  knew  not  where  ; 

A  short  white  pair 

Of  socks  lay  far  apart,  one  here,  one  there  .  .  . 

Such  was  her  eager  concentrated  haste, 

So  little  did  she  care 

Just  then  about  its  mere  proverbial  waste  : 

What  button's  neck  was  worth  five  minutes  more  ? 


Ninette's  absorbed  devotion,  night  and  day, 
At  this  low  shrine,  this  basket,  rivalled  nearly 
The  mother's  (called  the  Abbess,  by  the  way). 
These  two  conversed  in  language  that  was  clearly 
A  private  code,  belonging  to  the  strongest 
Secret  society  the  world  has  known, 
The  tacit  guild  that  has  endured  the  longest — 
Serene,  though  God  and  all  were  overthrown. 

Ninette  in  one  thing  only  condescended 
To  an  appeal  to  Pierre  :  names  must  be  found, 
And  he,  she  knew,  had  travelled  far  around 
The  coasts  of  faery  and  the  magic  shores 
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Of  stories  where  the  finest  names  abound — 
Enchanting  names,  quite  certainly  intended 
From  Time's  beginning  to  be  fitted  here. 
So  Pierre  looked  into  books  and  searched  the  stores 
Of  varied  recollection  far  and  near  ; 
Called  down  from  all  his  shelves  the  great,  the  small, 
Empress  and  hero,  gipsy-girl  and  sprite, 
And  marshalled  them  before  her  in  a  row, 
Each  bowing  low 

And  hoping  to  find  favour  in  her  sight. 
Then  Minos  King  of  Crete,  and  Balkis  Queen 
Of  Sheba,  and  Lord  Jim, — these  three  were  found 
To  suit  Ninette's  mysterious  rules  of  fitness. 
The  fourth  was  troublesome  to  find  ;   but  Pierre, 
Now  warmly  roused,  declared  it  was  a  shame 
And  far  from  fair, 
To  leave  the  poor  thing  long 
Without  a  name, 
And  came  out  bold  and  strong 
For  Lannes.    And  when  he  saw  her  hesitate, 
Waving  his  arms  he  called  the  gods  to  witness 
How  perfect  the  resemblance  was.    "  Look  here, 
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Ninette,  just  whisper  '  Iena  '  in  his  ear, 

And  watch  him  celebrate." 

She  tried  it,  and  the  pup  said  not  a  word ; 

Lay  happily  collapsed  and  never  stirred. 

— "  Ah,  Pierre,  you're  wrong." 

— "  Not  in  the  least  :   it's  just  his  modest  heart  ; 

He  knows  Davout  and  Ney  and  Soult  took  part, 

And  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  near  ; 

Or  else  he's  deaf  with  gunfire,  and  can't  hear. 

But  anyway,  it  proves  it.    Lannes,  old  fellow, 

The  Boche  that  day  was  black  and  blue  and  yellow!" 

Lannes  rose  and  cocked  a  half-attentive  eye, 

Staggered  a  step  and  fell  at  Sheba's  feet, 

And  as  he  lay  there,  had  a  jolly  try 

At  biting  off  her  leg,  and  met  defeat 

Only  because  his  maw 

Was  not  a  saw. 


And  when  a  week  had  passed,  and  Pierre  had  paid 

Full  tribute,  and  had  turned 

Back  to  the  path  where  he  had  been  waylaid 
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By  puppies,  and  went  on  again,  he  learned 

How  swiftly  time  can  work  :  he  was  inclined 

To  laugh  a  little  now  at  that  desire 

Which  flared  so  fiercely ;   and  he  now  could  find 

Pleasure  in  thoughts  that  rarely  flickered  higher 

Than  day-dreams,  slightly  perilous,  but  fun, 

Mad  as  the  moon  and  warming  as  the  sun. 

Ninette,  however,  with  a  sharp  distress, 

Guessed  none  the  less 

What  he  was  thinking  of : 

Knew,  with  the  ruthless  certainty  of  love. 

Sheba,  Lord  Jim,  Lannes,  Minos  were  indeed 

Still  in  her  thoughts  and  still  received  her  care  ; 

But  she  restored  to  Pierre, 

Remorsefully  and  anxiously,  his  meed. 

All  that  he  had  before, 

And  a  little  more. 


Each  woman's  love  is  woven  of  two  strands, 
Distinct,  though  springing  from  the  same  sweet 
source 
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And  intertwined  so  closely  that  no  hands 

However  deft  could  wholly  trace  the  course 

Of  either  :  now  a  contrast,  now  a  blending  ; 

Here,  one  is  paramount ;  and  there,  defending 

Its  life  against  the  passion  of  the  other  .  .  . 

Mistress  and  mother. 

No  doubt  Ninette,  at  this  pre-vernal  season, 

Could  hardly,  in  a  narrow  sense,  be  thought 

To  know  them,  either  one ;  and  for  a  reason 

Most  excellently  sound.    But  human  souls 

(Children  are  very  human) — souls  compact 

Of  mind  and  instinct,  subtle,  dim  and  vast — 

May  not  be  caught 

By  fishermen  who  only  cast 

A  net  as  narrow  as  a  single  fact — 

A  net  so  poor,  so  ragged  :  full  of  holes. 

What  children  lack,  beside  this  single  thing, 

Is  nothing  more  than  very  many  words 

For  very  many  thoughts  they  cannot  name. 

Feelings  unnamed  are  feelings  just  the  same. 

Young  birds 

Can  learn  to  fly  who  never  heard  of  "  wing." 
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Ninette  had  no  occasion  to  discover 

That    saying     "  Pierre "    she    sometimes    meant 

"my  lover," 
Or  when  she  said  "  Lord  Jim  "  she  meant  "  my 


son." 


Yet  had  her  double  slavery  begun, 

Her  guardianship  of  a  divided  treasure, 

Her  birthright,  with  its  pain  and  with  its  pleasure. 
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Omi  day    the  Devil  mns:  have  laughed] — :r.-:  day 
A  r rir~_T  etst  -.vine  vns  bltvrhtg.  :::  i  sign 
Thit  sttmav  auturrat  new  was  :r.  :ue 
And  torrid  sctrthhtg  ;t.~~er  :r  the  wane. 
Abcve  the  ~-~  hcrirtn.  a  !.:.:  Line 

~hite  cl:ud-t:rs.  half  veiled  bv  brassy  hue. 
Hal:  Its:  b-eytnd  the  rurvht::  tf  the  •-••  ::la. 
■'■ en:  ".  ;"':ritr  beneath  the  sunnr  blare 

Pierre  wandered  ::  the  tier,  as  i:  by  chant e  : 
L    :kec  a:  :ne  wind  and  shy.  and  then  unferlee 
Tite  d:ry*s  sails  and  cnitiiy  t_:  ::  sea 

then:  a  backward  glance. 
*•  I:  I  can  mnk  :;  wind* raid  til  the  way 
T:  the  Levant. 
I'll  have  a  ftlendid  slan: 
O:  '.vine  ::  bring  me  heme  again."    5:  he. 

thin  1.  -self.    And  then  :    "  I:  she  should  fc   — 
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Of  course  she  won't,  but  then  she  might — if  she 

Just  happened  to  be  there.  .  .  . 

Well,  and  what  then  ?     Why  then — at  least,  we'll 

see." 
And  if  the  Devil  laughed,  it's  only  fair 
To  him  to  say  that  Pierre 

Laughed  with  him  :   chuckled  with  the  goblin-joy 
Which  every  innocently  wicked  boy 
Has  sometimes  felt,  since  first  a  boy  awoke 
In  the  white  rolling  fog  of  glacier-smoke, 
And  grinning  through  his  tousled  shock  of  hair, 
Arose  and  went 

Out  of  his  caverned  palaeolithic  lair, 
On  trouble  bent. 


But  halfway  there  the  Devil  showed  his  hand  : 

The  east  wind  dropped ; 

The  fading  streaks  of  foam 

Trailed  idly  on  the  undecided  seas ; 

A  queer  uneasy  breeze 

Blew  here  and  there  ; 
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The  dory  seemed  a  long  way  off  from  home. 
Dark  piling  clouds  to  northward  overtopped 
The  Maures,  and  rolling  seaward  hid  the  land. 
"  Here   comes   a   brutal   thunderstorm,"    thought 

Pierre, 
"Also  a  scare." 

He  got  them  both ;  and  in  the  natural  course 
Of  dealing  with  their  unexpected  force, 
Lost  interest  in  the  nymph  whose  grace  and  youth, 
The  promise  of  whose  smile, 
Had  like  Calypso  drawn  him  toward  her  isle  ; 
Lost  interest — if  the  unromantic  truth 
Which  Homer  would  have  spoken,  be  set  down — 
In  everything  but  fear  that  he  might  drown. 


While  the   rain   soaked   him,   and   the   wind   and 

thunder 
Boomed  at  the  boat,  and  tried  to  stamp  her  under, 
Pierre  parried  blows  from  savage  waves,  andjnade 
Disreputable  bargains  with  a  God 
Whom  he  did  not  believe  in  ;  nearly  prayed 
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As  he  had  prayed,  elsewhere, 

When  all  the  air 

And  sky  and  heaving  earth  were  torn  asunder 

By  a  more  deadly,  more  malignant  thunder, 

Steel-shod.  .  .  . 


The  danger  passed. 

And  then  as  Pierre  drew  near 

To  Romanel,  returning,  on  the  pier — 

Standing  steadfast 

Much  like  a  lighthouse,  though  absurdly  small, 

Gazing  across  the  deep — he  saw  Ninette. 

She  made  no  sign,  but  soon  he  heard  her  call 

Faintly  along  the  breeze.    And  as  he  set 

His  course  to  make  the  narrow  entrance,  where 

The  pier  and  little  jetty  almost  met, 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  dark  scowling  air, 

And  thought,  "  It's  all  her  fault  :  she  brewed  that 

squall, 
Herself,  in  a  tin  pot,  and  sent  it  out 
To  keep  me  back  from  the  Levant.    All  right, 
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I'll  see  to  this.    I  will  concoct  a  shocker, 

And  ruthlessly  recite 

The  tale  of  how  I  nearly  spent  the  night 

And  all  the  rest  of  all  the  nights  and  days 

Of  time  (by  golly,  she  will  never  raise 

The  wind  again  !)  in  Davy  Jones's  locker. 

A  wicked  little  beetle  of  a  girl — 

Giving  an  honest  man  so  stiff  a  fright.  .  .  . 

Oh,  damn  this  current,  with  its  crafty  swirl 

Around  the  jetty-head  !    Whatever  fool 

Of  an  old  ancestor  of  mine  laid  out 

This  port  of  his,  knew  nothing  much  about 

The  sea,  that's  plain."    And  so  forth.    As  a  rule, 

A  man  who  very  recently  has  had 

(And  with  himself  to  thank  for  it)  a  scare, 

Is  in  a  temper  rather  worse  than  bad : 

So  Pierre. 


Nor  in  Ninette 
Had  dark  solicitude 
Produced  a  noticeably  balmy  mood. 
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Here  are  the  words  which  passed  across  the  strained 
And  heavy  air   between   them  : — She  :     "  You're 

wet." 
— "  Oh,  well,  it  rained." 
— "  Here,  too." 

Then  silence,  while  he  set  the  sails  to  dry, 
And  she  made  gallant  efforts  not  to  cry. 
His  task  performed,  he  lit  a  cigarette 
(Still  in  the  boat).    The  cigarette  had  had 
Too  much  to  drink,  and  it  was  very  bad. 
He  laughed  (not  meaning  to  at  all),  and  threw 
The  smouldering  thing  away,  and  risked  a  look, 
Amounting  to  surrender,  at  Ninette 
Above  him  on  the  pier  ;  then  saw  that  she 
Was  no  more  dry  than  he  ; 

And  cried  with  several  harmless  home-made  oaths, 
"  How  did  you  get  so  marvellously  wet  ? 
Since   when   have   you    been   swimming   in   your 

clothes  ?  " 
— "  I  said,  it  rained  here,  too. 
I  saw  you  sail  away,  and  when  it  blew 
And  poured  and  thundered  so, 
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I  came  down  here  and  watched.    I  didn't  know 

What  else  to  do." 

He  stared ;  and  then  he  blushed 

As  he  had  never  blushed  in  all  his  life — 

With  shame,  with  love,  with  pity,  with  the  strife 

Of  forty  different  feelings. — "  What's  all  this  I  " 

He  made  the  pier  in  one  long  clever  jump  ; 

Felt  in  his  throat  a  tight  and  choking  lump  ; 

Lifted  her  off  her  feet,  and  nearly  crushed 

Her  yielding  and  abandoned  little  form 

Against  his  own  ;  and  with  a  furious  kiss 

Buried  his  face  in  a  warm  velvet  nook 

Under  her  ear ; — lost  in  a  sudden  storm 

Of  tenderness.  .  .  .  With  this,  for  him  began, 

According  to  the  Devil's  long-laid  plan, 

Or  God's,  or  Nature's,  trouble  that  inweaves 

Pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  paths  of  man, 

From  spring  to  autumn  and  the  fall  of  leaves. 
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When  the  first  racing  of  his  pulse  subsided 

After  he  set  her  down,  Pierre  soon  decided 

Within  his  mind,  that  all 

Was  happily  as  it  had  been  before, 

And  that  the  kiss,  Calypso,  and  the  squall, 

Were  simple  incidents  and  nothing  more. 


Indeed  the  mind  of  man,  of  all  the  things 
Which  circle  once  a  year  around  the  sun, 
Is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  miraculous  one  : 
An  elephant  who  with  mosquito's  wings 
Should  learn  to  fly,  would  not  be  half  so  able 
As  man  is,  when  he  tells  himself  a  fable.  .  .  . 
It's  true  the  thunderstorm,  the  nymph,  the  kiss, 
Were  matters  insignificant :  but  this, 
Precisely,  is  what  they  were  not — for  Pierre ; 
Rather,  the  finger-posts  of  Fate.    And  there 
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Is  seen  man's  perfect  genius  for  inventing, 
Surpassing  all  things  else  beneath  the  sky— 
His  mind  will  never  boggle  at  presenting 
Even  the  truth  as  a  convincing  lie. 


This  is  too  scientific  ;  let  it  be, 

Since  in  the  end  the  facts 

Must  break  the  fable,  as  they  alway  do 

If  they  have  time  enough. — Could  man  but  see 

The  simple  logic  of  his  simple  acts, 

His  joys  were  many,  and  his  troubles  few. 


Pierre  without  doubt  had  rather  more  of  luck 
Than  he  deserved — than  most  have  had,  perhaps, 
Of  those  who,  passionate  and  young,  would  pluck 
The  rose,  and  cannot  help  their  mental  lapse 
Concerning  what  they've  heard  of  thorns — and  so 
Pay  in  the  coinage  of  the  realms  of  woe 
The  price  this  hoaxing  universe  exacts. 
Pierre  in  the  meantime  easily  dismissed 
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The  whole  bush — thorns  and  roses — from  his  mind 

With  this  convenient  mental  note  :  "  I  find 

That  on  the  whole  she'd  better  not  be  kissed 

Like  that  again.    And  no  one  need  inquire 

'  Why  ? '  as  there  isn't  any  why  about  it." 

And  having  no  desire 

To  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  he  didn't  doubt  it. 

So  life  went  on  as  sweetly  as  before  ; — 

And  if  the  Isle,  that  far-off  dark  blue  shore, 

Called  to  him — well,  he  meant  to  do  without  it. 


Ninette  was  proud,  and  glad  with  a  new  gladness ; 
Or  rather,  with  a  new  light  on  the  old ; 
Though  she  could  not,  to  save  her  soul,  have  told 
Wherein    the    difference    lay.      And    though    no 

sadness, 
To  call  so,  ever  touched  her  happy  heart 
In  those  fair  days, 
Yet  sometimes  as  she  played, 

On  autumn  evenings  when  the  winds  were  sighing, 
Her  simple  music  for  him,  there  would  start 
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Before  her  eyes  a  soft  bedimming  haze, 

As  if  of  pleasant  tears :  a  mist  that  made 

Her  eyes  the  colour  of  the  clouded  sea. 

"  Not  tears  for  crying —  " 

As  she  explained  to  Pierre,  to  still  the  fears 

He  felt,  not  knowing  what  the  cause  might  be — 

"Just  tears." 

And  she  remembered,  every  now  and  then, 

All  by  herself  (when  Pierre  was  far  away, 

Climbing  the  ranges  of  the  Maures  all  day, 

Through  forests  seldom  visited  by  men) — 

Remembered,  dreamy-eyed,  the  sudden  flood 

Of  elvish  warmth  that  tingled  in  her  blood 

When  he  had  kissed  her.    But  (believe  or  not, 

Just  as  you  wish)  she  never  thought  of  this 

As  of  a  thing  that  might  perhaps  recur. 

Her  present  lot 

Fulfilled  her  heart  :  the  feeling  of  that  kiss, 

The  swift  responding  blush  that  covered  her, 

Were  like  the  flicker  on  nocturnal  clouds 

Of  hidden  lightning  which  the  distance  shrouds 

And  the  great  curve  of  earth.    And  none  can  say 
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Whether,  or  when,  the  far-off  storm  will  break  ; 
Whether  that  flash  of  light, — soft,  silver-grey, 
Instantly  fading, — means  the  night  will  wake 
In  thunder  ;  or  in  breathless  silence  sleep, 
Purple  and  dark  and  deep, 
Until  the  crimson  dawning  of  the  day. 
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December  gales  hide  all  the  Maures  in  cloud  ; 
The  driving  rain  beats  through  the  swirling  mist  ; 
The  winds  rush  in  from  seaward,  shouting  loud, 
And  long  green  waves  strike  hard  where  once  they 

kissed. 
Now  in  the  tower  room  the  blazing  logs 
Roar  on  the  ancient  hearth  ;  and  round  about 
Sit  Pierre,  Ninette  and  all  the  tribe  of  dogs, 
Careless  of  storms  without. 

The  pier  is  drowned  beneath  the  bursting  waves, 
The  smothered  jetty  swims  in  spray  and  foam  ; 
Up   through    the    bending   pines    the   mad    wind 

raves, 
And  hunted  fallen  leaves  can  find  no  home. 
Hearing  the  wilder  gusts,  with  banshee  cries, 
Rattle  the  raindrops  on  the  window-pane, 
Mouse,  stretching,  opens  sleepy  solemn  eyes, 
And  closes  them  again. 
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On  one  such  evening,  when  the  cheerful  fire 

Lit  the  ranked  books  with  flickering  gold  and  red, 

Ninette  was  moved  by  even  less  desire 

Than  usual — if  that  may  be — for  bed. 

Ingenious,  stubborn,  smiling,  eloquent — 

Twisting  herself  persuasively  inside 

Her  little  frock — 

Shameless  seduction,  reasoned  argument, 

Threats  and  cajolery,  in  turn  were  tried ; 

And  in  the  end  of  course  prevailed  :   she  went 

To  bed  at  two  o'clock. 

And,  once  defeated,  Pierre  agreed  to  make 

Out  of  this  wickedness  a  gala-night, 

Ending  with  tea  for  two  and  chocolate  cake — 

A  clear  crescendo  climax  of  delight. 


She  searched,  at  midnight,  every  pantry  shelf, 
To  find  him  all  the  things  he  liked  the  best ; 
And  made  and  poured  and  served  the  tea  herself, 
And  smiled  with  pious  joy  at  his  request 
For  more  ;  and  when  she  heard  him  say  her  tea 
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Was  better  than  the  cake  and  all  the  rest, 

She  blushed  and  felt  (so  much  in  love  was  she) 

A  tumult  in  her  breast. 

However,  this  emotion  was  controlled 

For  fear  the  tea  should  get  too  strong,  or  cold. 

Indeed,  one  could  not  easily  have  said 

Which  of  two  kingdoms  had  the  greater  part : 

Responsibilities  that  filled  her  head, 

Or  love  that  filled  her  heart. 

The  air  with  which  she  gracefully  presided 

Over  her  shining  neatly-ordered  tray, 

Would  to  a  watchful  eye  have  been  divided 

Between  a  hostess's  most  charming  way 

Of  tending  to  an  honoured  favourite  guest, 

And  the  still  sweeter  manner  of  a  wife, 

Tending,  with  softer,  warmer,  richer  zest, 

The  One  who  rules  her  life. 


Towards  two  o'clock  she  could  not  help  but  fall 
Finally  sound  asleep,  in  spite  of  all 
Fictitious  evidence  advanced  to  prove 
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That  she  had  never  been  so  wide  awake. 

Her  last,  and  fatal,  move 

(A  bad  mistake) 

Was  changing  from  the  chair  in  which  she  sat 

To  the  warm  bearskin  hearth-rug.    After  that 

Sleep's  victory  was  easy  :  she  was  lost. 

She  lay  with  firelight  glancing  on  her  hair, 

Pillowed  upon  a  cushion  he  had  tossed 

To  speed  her  downfall  with — the  traitor,  Pierre. 


He  watched  her  sleeping  :  drifted  out  of  thought 
Into  a  state  of  wordless  reverie  : 
It  seemed  the  air  about  her  form  was  fraught 
With  some  faint  ecstasy.  .  .  . 
Was  he  awake  himself?    The  winter  night — 
The  storm — the  burning  logs,  their  wavering  light — ■ 
This  child  asleep,  who  did  not  even  know 
She  trusted  him,  so  innocent  her  trust — 
All  these  took  on  for  him  a  dreamy  glow, 
And  held  him  like  a  tender  sighing  gust 
Of  wind-borne  music,  fairy-like  and  low. 
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Next  day  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
That  mood,  apparently ;  and  in  a  tone 
Of  martyrdom  that  would  have  moved  a  stone 
Complained  that  he'd  had  coffee  all  alone  : 
"  I  might  as  well,  in  fact,  have  gone  without ; 
You  didn't  bring  it  :  you  were  safe  in  bed, 
You  lazy,  good-for-nothing  sleepy-head. 
Selfishly  snoozing  there  till  nearly  noon — 
Indeed,  a  wonder  that  you  rose  so  soon." 
And  poor  Ninette,  who  knew  as  well  as  he 
That  this  was  foolery  and  nothing  more, 
Yet  had  to  make  an  effort  not  to  be 
The  simple  victim  he  was  looking  for. 
This  was  at  lunch  :   and  as  she  sat  there,  red, 
Angry,  adoring,  laughing,  nearly  crying — 
She  hit  the  boiled  egg  she  was  vainly  trying 
To  open  neatly — hit  it  with  her  spoon, 
A  vicious,  battering,  shell-shattering  blow  : 
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"  Pierre !    how    I    wish    this    egg    was    your    old 

head  !  " 
And  Pierre  looked  meek  and  mild  :    "  Ah,  life  is 

sad — 
Starved  in  the  morning,  brutalized  at  noon  : 
To-morrow  will  be  doubtless  just  as  bad — 
Poor  chap,  what  can  he  do,  where  can  he  go  ? 
Far  better  dead.  .  .  . 
Ninette  !  you  little  idiot  !    Here,  steady  ! 
Stop  crying  instantly — oh,  Lord,  there  goes 
A  huge  tear  in  your  egg,  and  you've  already 
Salted  it.  .  .  .  There.  ...  All  over.     Blow  your 


nose." 


This  sort  of  thing  was  only  the  beginning, 
For  Pierre  grew  wickeder  as  he  grew  younger — 
Nothing  can  equal,  for  ingenious  sinning, 
The  true,  the  blissful  boy,  the  trouble-monger. 
Pierre  was  becoming  conscious,  now  at  last, 
After  a  four  years'  fast, 
Of  an  immense  and  many-coloured  hunger 
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For  everything  that  he  had  had  no  chance 
To  think  or  feel  or  see  or  do  or  be. 


It  was  exceedingly  unfair  that  she, 
Ninette,  to  whom  perhaps  he  partly  owed 
The  peace  that  set  his  tortured  spirit  free 
To  turn  a  few  years  back  along  the  road, 
And  loaf  about  a  bit,  and  sing  and  dance, 
And  celebrate  the  unexpected  finding 
Of  his  lost  heritage  of  youth — that  she, 
Ninette,  should  pay  for  this,  with  kinds  of  care 
Beyond  her  years.    Of  course  it  was  unjust ; 
But  truth  alone,  not  justice,  here  is  binding  : 
Few  laws  to  which  this  frail  and  mortal  dust 
Of  human  life  is  subject,  can  be  fair. 


The  crimes  that  he  committed  then  were  more 
And  blacker  than  in  all  his  life  before  : 
Seven,  at  least.    And  that  would  not  include 
The  lesser  things,  like  being  dull  or  rude, 
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Cruel,  bad  tempered,  arbitrary,  glum- 
These  made  in  all  a  formidable  sum. 


The  case  was  this : 
That  unimportant,  incidental  kiss 
Had  waked  him  partly  from  his  resting  sleep, 
And  life  had  marked  him  for  her  own,  in  spite 
Of  disbelieving  echoes,  far  and  deep  ; 
Doubt  as  he  might, 

Life  ruled  him,  since  he  lived,  and  left  no  choice 
Save  to  obey  her  calm  commanding  voice. 
And  with  this  waking  came  a  restlessness 
That  made  him  every  now  and  then  behave 
As  badly  as  he  could. — Ninette's  distress 
And  her  bewilderment  were  so  pathetic, 
Her  efforts  not  to  weep  so  energetic, 
That  seeing  her  unhappy,  helpless,  grave, 
He  often  tried — and  sometimes  with  success — 
To  set  his  curb-chain  tight  enough  to  spare 
Her  further  pain.    At  other  times  her  air 
Invited  further  cruelty,  and  fanned 
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The  flame  of  his  irrational  protesting 

Against  the  world  and  all  who  had  a  hand 

In  its  invention.    Or,  when  all  was  well, 

And  he  and  she  were  talking,  fooling,  jesting, 

It  happened  all  at  once  that,  like  a  spell 

Over  his  mind  descending,  some  dim  thought 

Grew  clear  and  strong,  however  hard  he  fought 

To  stave  it  off  ;   and  drove  him  toward  that  slope 

On  whose  dark  brink  a  sudden  impulse,  stumbling, 

Slips  and  goes  headlong  tumbling 

So  far  and  fast,  that  there  is  need  of  rope 

Extremely  long  and  stout,  if  one  would  hope 

To  haul  it  back  again  within  the  scope 

Of  reason. 

And  in  the  end,  whenever  this  took  place, 

Pierre,  being  frightened, 

Thought  better  to  absent  himself  a  season  ; 

And  left  her,  till  a  further  state  of  grace 

Came  over  him,  and  lowering  skies  had  lightened  : — 

Walked  all  day  long,  and  camped  at  fall  of  night 

Amid  high  silent  woods  and  lonely  hills — 

Some  black  rock  reddened  with  his  camp-fire  light, 
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And  fragrant  darkness  hiding  all  the  ills 

Of  all  the  world.  .  .  .  Then  after  certain  days 

He  would  return  again,  and  for  a  while 

Find  life  and  all  its  ways 

As  smooth  as  ever,  and  himself  (yes,  smile  !) 

Worthy  of  many  pleasant  kinds  of  praise. 
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Yet  on  the  whole  perhaps  it  was  as  well 

That  in  the  course  of  one  such  wandering 

He  should  have  found  by  chance  a  hidden  spring 

From  which  to  drink.    But  how  that  chance  befell, 

And  how  he  came,  at  sunset,  to  the  place 

Called  la  Bastide,  above  its  deep  ravine 

Shaggy  with  pines,  and  how  it  came  to  mean 

So  much,  and  yet  no  more  ;  so  that  its  trace 

On  after  years,  though  sweet,  was  very  faint — 

All  this  as  yet  I  have  no  skill  to  tell.  .  .  . 

Only  the  fantasy  of  Romanel. 


Ninette,  if  she  had  known,  and  understood, 
Would  here  have  had  no  reason  for  complaint, 
For  Pierre  came  back  from  la  Bastide  as  good — 
No,  really,  better  than  a  mere  cold  saint. 
More  human  than  he'd  been,  and  far  more  kind  ; 
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Quicker  of  sympathy  and  comprehension — ■ 

Freed  of  the  sharp  constraint 

That  had  begun  to  haunt  his  eyes,  and  bind 

His  heart  and  mind 

With  an  unbearable  and  ceaseless  tension. 


She  knew  of  course  that  he  was  fond  of  walking 
Alone  across  the  Maures ;  and  that  he  went 
Away  for  several  days  with  stick  and  pack  ; — 
That  he  was  full  of  tales,  on  coming  back, 
Of  what  he  saw  and  found  ;  of  how  he  spent 
Most  of  a  night  in  talking 
With  owls  and  wolves  who  sat  around  his  fire 
And  told  him  if  he'd  climbed  a  few  miles  higher 
Up  that  dark  gorge,  he  would  have  found  a  bear 
(He  guessed  they  only  meant  this  for  a  scare). 

However,  though  his  stories  held  her  more 
Entranced  than  they  had  ever  done  before, 
And  though  she  felt  a  certain  new  relief — 
Not  being,  as  she  had  been,  cruelly  teased 
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Until  unwilling  tears  of  helpless  grief 

Burst  hotly  forth,  and  black  depression  seized 

Her  passionate  heart — still,  there  were  moments 

now 
(When  he  was  gone,  or  just  about  to  go, 
Or  just  returned),  in  which  doubt  lined  her  brow, 
And  all  the  joy  of  all  her  life  sank  low. 
Now  that  he  went  more  often,  stayed  away 
For  longer,  when  each  weary  lonely  day 
Of  separation  seemed  more  sadly  grey, 
She  wondered  :   could  his  unknown  reason  be 
That  now  he  loved  her  less  ? 
She  strove — and  strove  of  course  in  vain — to  see 
How  to  obtain  redress 

For  love  so  lost.    And  what  might  she  have  done, 
Or  left  undone,  to  lose  it  ?  .  .  .  She  could  find 
No  star  to  guide  her,  where  the  night  was  blind  ; 
Nor  knew  that  she  would  ever  see  the  sun. 
Pierre  she  could  never  ask  :   the  words  refused 
To  pass  her  lips ;   and  troubled  thoughts  all  fled 
Back  to  some  dim  far  corner  of  her  head 
And  hid  there,  silent,  sorrowful,  bemused, 
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Guarded  and  pent  there  by  a  touching  pride.  .  . 
Nature,  that  bade  her  feel,  forbade  her  yet 
Knowledge  of  what  she  felt.    And  poor  Ninette, 
By  this  serenely  reckless  law  abused, 
Found  love  a  handful,  when  her  hands  were  tied. 


One  winter  night 

When  the  cold  fury  of  the  Mistral,  blowing 
Under  low  clouds,  thick-rushing,  wild  and  grey, 
Had  all  that  day 

From,  out  the  north  been  throwing 
Against  the  darkened  hills  its  tearing  might, 
And  through  the  tortured  wailing  forest  sowing 
Rare  scattered  swirls  of  snowflakes  huge  and  white- 
Pierre,  absent  for  a  week,  came  home  at  last 
(Though  night  had  found  him  still  a  weary  way 
From  Romanel) — half  running  and  half  flying, 
Flung  forward  by  the  fierce  pursuing  blast. 
He  stumbled  in  (behind  him,  since  the  morning, 
Lay  thirty  miles)  with  nothing  more  for  warning 
Than  the  great  whoop  of  wind  that  ran  before 
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And  blew  the  candles  out,  while  he  was  trying 
To  close  against  its  force  the  heavy  door. 
He  heard  Ninette's  quick  feet  along  the  floor, 
The  thud  and  patter  of  the  dogs  behind  her  ; 
And  groping  dimly  in  the  dark  to  find  her, 
Buried  his  fingers  in  her  bushy  hair  ; 
And  felt  her  arms  around  his  neck,  her  knees 
Climbing  against  him  ;   heard  her  tremulous  voice 
Soar  to  the  pitch  of  triumph,  crying  "  Pierre  !  ': 
Then  drop  to  sudden  softness  and  rejoice 
In  chuckling  whispers,  even  saying,  "  Please, 
Since  it  is  dark  .  .  .  ?  "    And  all  the  Danes  mean- 
while 
Thundered   around   and   leaped   and   pawed   and 

panted, 
Scrabbled  and  squealed  and  ranted, 
And  sang  and  chanted, 
Wasting  upon  the  darkness  many  a  smile. 


But  in  the  study,  when  she  saw  again 
The  quiet  far-off  look  about  his  eyes 
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Which  she  believed  that  she  could  recognize, 

Even  as  she  stood  smiling  at  him,  pain 

Caught  at  her  heart ;  and  through  her  little  brain 

Shadows  instead  of  thoughts  went  darkly  flying. 

But  Pierre  was  far  too  weary,  then,  for  trying 

To  deal  with  this,  although  he  knew  he  could. 

He  didn't  care  so  much  for  doing  good, 

Just  at  that  moment,  as  for  sitting  deep 

In  a  profoundly  hospitable  chair 

Close  to  the  hearth,  and  letting  her  prepare 

His  supper  on  a  tray — if  he  could  keep 

Himself  that  long  from  sleep. 


The  simple  things  she  brought  for  him  to  eat 
Were  what  the  old  creative  races,  sprung 
On  Mediterranean  shores  when  Earth  was  young, 
Have  always  known. — In  palaces  of  Crete, 
Syrian  towns,  Greek  harbours,  Roman  farms — 
One  century  as  kings  in  gilded  halls, 
The  next  as  goatherds  by  the  ruined  walls, 
Heedless  of  Fate's  disasters,  Time's  alarms — 
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Men  in  a  frayed  but  never  broken  line 

Have  sat  them  down  to  olives,  bread  and  wine. 


Pierre  looked  her  over  as  he  broke  his  bread 

(She  stood  before  him,  waiting  on  his  pleasure), 

And  took  within  his  mind  the  careful  measure 

Of  her  sad  dumb  distress 

And  of  his  own  enormous  weariness. 

Then,  "  Isn't  it  pretty  late  for  you  ?  "  he  said, 

"  Hadn't  you  better  run  along  to  bed  ?  " 

And  since  petition  died  upon  her  lips 

She  mournfully  accepted  her  eclipse, 

And  slowly  went.    But  presently  returning, 

Opened  the  door  again  and  said,  "  I  thought 

You'd  like  to  know  your  bedroom  fire  is  burning. 

It's  awfully  cold."    He  nodded,  and  she  sought 

In    vain    for    something    more    to    say.     "  Good 

night  .  .  . ?  " 
"  Good  night,  Ninette,  my  dear," 
He  answered — turning  as  he  seemed  to  hear 
Some  other  sound.    But  she  was  gone  from  sight. 
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And  Pierre  a  little  later  climbed  the  stair, 

Guarding  his  candle's  slim  erratic  flare 

From  pouncing  draughts  of  air. 

Outside,  the  great  wind  struck  against  the  walls 

In  gusts  and  squalls ; 

Moaned  in  the  unseen  pines,  and  filled  the  gloom 

With  melancholy  voices,  soaring  cries. — 

Pierre,  in  the  open  doorway  of  her  room, 

Stood  for  a  minute  listening  ;  strained  his  eyes 

Across  the  dark  :  was  she  asleep  already  ? 

The  wind  died  low  with  a  long  sound  of  sighing  ; 

The  candle-flame  sprang  up,  a  moment  steady, 

And  silence  fell.    Before  the  wind,  returning, 

Ended  the  stillness — and  the  candle's  burning — 

He  heard  a  tiny  sob,  and  saw  her  lying 

Full  length,  face  down,  and  only  half  undressed 

On  her  low  narrow  bed. — "  Ninette,  you're  crying, 

And  freezing.    Do  you  mean  to  spend  the  night 

Like  that?" — Pierre,  fumbling  there  without  alight 

Gathered  an  armful — part  of  which,  he  guessed, 

Was  she,  and  quilted  eiderdown  the  rest. 

He  carried  off  the  lot,  and  set  it  down 
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Where  in  his  room  the  lately  kindled  fire 

Sent  up  its  crackling  tongues  each  moment  higher 

In  warming  yellow  flames.    At  first  he  tried 

To  muster  what  was  meant  to  be  a  frown, 

And  failed  of  course  because  his  eyes  belied 

Severity.    Instead,  he  sat  beside 

That  humped  and  muffled  bundle  on  the  floor, 

And  laughed  a  little,  chaffed  a  little,  teased  her 

With  words  that  piqued,  but  tones  that  soothed 

and  pleased  her  : 
"  Look  here,  Ninette,  I  can't  have  any  more 
Of  this :   twice  now,  this  year,  I've  seen  you  cry  : 
I  think  you  do  it  just  to  make  me  sad : 
It's  very  cruel  of  you,  very  bad." 
Silence.    Then  she  :  "  That's  not  the  reason  why." 
— "  What   then  ?  "      Another   silence. — "  I    don't 

know." 
— "  Good    Lord,    how    very    silly  !  " — "  Yes,    but 

.  .  .  only  .  .  . 
Oh,  Pierre,  I've  been  so  lonely  ! 
You've  been  away  a  week — why  do  you  go  ?  " 
— "  I  won't  go  any  more,  if  you  insist ; 
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I'll  tie  a  long  strong  string  around  my  wrist, 
And  you  can  hold  the  other  end  all  day 
And  every  day  ;   and  if  I  start  to  stray 
Too  far  away, 

All  you  need  do  is  give  the  string  a  twist 
Around  a  table  leg — and  there  you  are  : 
I  can't  go  very  far 

Towing  a  table,  can  I  ?  " — "  No,  of  course  ; 
But  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  back  by  force." 
— "  Dear  me,  you're  very  hard  to  satisfy, 
What  can  I  do  ?    You  see,  I'm  bound  to  try 
Once  in  a  while  to  wander  off  and  go 
For  those  long  walks,  because  I  love  them  so  ; 
Also  because 
It's  one  of  Nature's  laws 
That  if  a  man  who's  very  fond  of  walking 
Never  goes  out,  but  spends  his  time  in  talking 
(Even  to  jolly  people  like  Ninette), 
Sooner  or  later  both  his  feet  begin 
To  grow  all  queer  and  rusty,  and — worse  yet- 
His  toes  turn  in, 
Poor  chap,  till  in  the  end 
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He  finds  with  horror  that  he  cannot  walk, 
And  gets  so  angry  that  he  will  not  talk.  .  .  . 
Isn't  it  sad,  my  friend  ?  " 

Ninette,  whose  eyes  by  now  were  nearer  merry 
Than  they  had  been  since  he  had  left,  replied, 

"  Oh,  very 

Or  would  be,  but  it's  all  a  nonsense  story — 
I  know  it  by  the  wrinkles  in  your  face." 

Then,  suddenly  caught  up  in  all  the  glory 

Of  her  released,  returning  love,  she  stood 

Upright ;  her  lifted  arms  held  high  and  wide 

The  trailing  eiderdown  on  either  side 

Like  outspread  wings ;  and  smiling  then  she  said 

With  an  appealing  and  repentant  grace, 

"  Sorry  I  cried  :   next  time  I  will  be  good  ! ': 

And  folding  those  great  pinions  round  his  head, 

Smothered  him  in  a  downy  dark  embrace. 

For  so  it  was :  she  never  long  withstood 
The  overwhelming  pleasure  that  surrounded 
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His  presence  like  a  splendour,  making  good 
All  troubles  and  all  griefs.    His  voice  resounded 
On  such  a  thrilling,  ringing  note  within  her, 
For  him  to  speak  her  name  was  half  to  win  her  ; 
A  word  or  two,  a  look,  a  touch,  a  laugh — 
And  she  gave  up,  as  well,  the  other  half. 


They  sat  there  talking.    He  had  quite  forgot 
How  weary  he  had  been  ;   and  she,  no  less, 
How  sad  her  recent  lot, 
With  all  its  dreary  weight  of  loneliness  : 
Those  slow  dull  days,  how  creepingly  they  went, 
In  what  incessant  longing  they  were  spent. 
Now  life  and  zest  for  life  relit  her  being, 
Played  in  her  flushed  and  radiant  smile  ;   her  eyes 
Twinkled  like  gems,  since  she  again  was  seeing 
The  Pierre  who — to  her  ever  fresh  surprise — 
Combined  the  flattery  of  familiar  ways 
With  the  incredible  and  gorgeous  blaze 
Of  what  to  her  seemed  his  divinity. 
So,  while  her  breath  came  fast  and  laughingly, 
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Her  tumbled  words  poured  out,  and  each  event 
Of  that  dark  week  was  told  him,  for  the  sake 
Of  talking  to  him,  freeing  what  was  pent 
Within,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  feeling 
That  now  at  last  her  heart  had  ceased  to  ache 
And  found  in  him  its  healing. 

"  I  told  the  Abbess  that  if  Minos  ate 
All  that  banana  peel, 

He'd  surely  feel " 

Her  narrative  went  rippling  on,  while  Pierre, 
Cross-legged  on  the  hearth-rug,  kind,  sedate, 
Listened  attentively,  and  filled  with  care 
His  pipe,  and  nodded  every  now  and  then 
Nods  of  extreme  intelligence,  to  prove 
(After  the  manner  of  all  clever  men) 
How  much  her  words  could  interest,  charm  and 
move. 

And  as  she  talked,  and  as  the  hearth  grew  warm, 
She  let  the  draping  quilt  slip  off  her  shoulder 
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Unnoticed,  till  her  friend  and  sole  beholder 

Perceived  the  casual  interrupted  state 

Of  dress  in  which — too  soon  or  else  too  late — 

He'd  found  her,  in  the  respite  of  the  storm. 

Her  happy,  restless,  supple,  candid  form 

(Still  chiefly  that  of  childhood)  was  encased 

In  a  white  corded  underbodice,  laced 

And  flexible  and  neat 

(Covering  close  a  thing  of  all  things  sweet — 

The  first  low  swelling  of  an  unborn  breast) ; 

Below  it  and  above,  her  little  vest 

Showed  hem  and  shoulder-strap  ;  one  of  her  feet 

Still  wore  a  stocking  and  a  buckled  shoe, 

The  other,  toasting  in  the  golden  heat, 

Its  beauty  unaffectedly  confessed. 

Yet,  though  the  elements  were  scant  and  few, 

This  did  not  make  her  costume  incomplete, 

Since  she  in  all  her  innocence  was  dressed. 


When,  later  still  that  night,  a  sleepy  Pierre 
Crept  into  bed  and  lay  a  little  while 
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Watching  with  drowsy-eyed  and  dreamy  stare 

The  last  dull  crimson  embers — lulled  and  soothed 

By  crooning  voices  of  the  dying  gale, 

He  mused,  with  a  contented  slumbrous  smile, 

Upon  the  small  sad  troubles  he  had  smoothed 

With  all  a  master's  easy  brilliant  style.  .  .  . 

But  felt  he  would  have  been  more  apt  to  fail, 

A  month  or  two  before.    And  then  went  on 

To  think,  while  sleep  was  gaining  on  him  fast, 

Of  seven  days  just  gone  ; 

Of  others,  in  the  future  and  the  past ; 

Of  life,  long  crippled,  now  made  whole  at  last ; 

Of  joy,  long  darkly  chained,  now  blest  and  freed, 

Calmed  and  made  lovely — after  la  Bastide. 
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There  is  one  gentlest  form  of  happiness 

That  follows  on  the  mere  release  from  pain, 

When  in  one's  soul  the  absence  of  distress 

Is  like  a  quiet  sunset  after  rain  : 

A  happiness  that  fully  can  be  known 

Only  by  those  whose  hearts  through  stress   and 

strain 
Have  felt  as  cold  and  heavy  as  a  stone  ; 
Those  who  have  borne,  so  long,  a  weight  of  grief, 
That  when  Fate  grants  a  measure  of  relief, 
Some  kindly  hand  seems  ever  holding  up 
To  ever  thirsty  lips  a  brimming  cup. 


And  so  lived  Pierre,  as  if  beneath  a  spell, 

For  two  full  years  that  seemed,  when  they  were 

past, 
Two  yesterdays.    The  peace  of  Romanel, 
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Its  warmth  and  stillness,  held  him  bound  so  fast 

That  even  one  who,  like  Ninette,  would  tell 

The  light  from  darkness  only  by  his  face 

(Her  efficacious  and  sufficient  grace) — 

That  even  such  as  she  could  have  no  need 

As  yet  to  wish  him  faster  bound,  nor  plead 

In  favour  of  her  love.    And  through  this  spell, 

This  rich  enchanted  silence,  broke  no  sound 

Save  one  like  welling  music  :  the  profound 

Reverberation  of  a  magic  bell 

Which  ringing  in  his  heart  would  sometimes  lead 

His  footsteps  through  the  pines  to  la  Bastide  ; 

But  that  was  also  faery,  and  no  change 

From  the  dream-kingdom  that  he  ruled  so  well — 

Ruled,  and  yet  wondered  at,  and  found  as  strange 

As  it  was  beautiful — his  Romanel. 


Those  kind  years  sank  like  slumber  on  his  pain, 
Completing,  as  they  drifted  on,  the  healing 
(So  much  of  it  at  least  that  it  was  vain 
To  hope  for  more)  of  a  dumb  tortured  feeling 
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That  all  the  good  in  life  had  gone  to  wreck, 

Battered  and  drowned  beneath  that  breaking  sea 

Of  weary,  timeless,  fatal  misery — 

Where  like  an  infinite  enduring  speck 

Of  flickering  will,  he  had  so  long  been  tossed. 

So  often  terrified,  so  nearly  lost. 


Now  first,  he  drew  a  long  awaking  breath 
And  saw  his  world  as  more  than  a  mere  guard 
Whose  closeness  and  whose  dearness  only  barred 
Cold  horror  out,  and  held  at  bay  black  death. 
Now  first,  he  saw  his  life  again  as  part 
Of  all  life  ;  lived  in  spirit  less  alone  ; 
Became  more  conscious  of  another  heart 
Beating  near  his,  that  still  was  not  his  own  : 
A  soul  as  much  itself  as  he  was  Pierre  : 
Ninette. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  they  just  had  met, 
And  then,  and  only  then,  became  aware 
How  deep  the  shadow  was,  where  he  had  passed, 
How  dark  the  peril,  lifting  now  at  last. 
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Turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  he  found 
More  than  one  ground 
For  interest  and  amusement  and  surprise ; 
Considered  that  he  must  have  used  his  eyes 
To  little  purpose,  or  have  been  concerned 
With  past  but  tragic  troubles  of  his  own 
More  than  was  fair.    And  yet,  the  more  he  learned 
About  this  new  young  person  who  had  grown 
(Or  so  it  seemed  to  his  imperfect  sight) 
Much  like  a  sudden  mushroom  in  the  night — 
The  more  he  learned,  the  better  he  was  pleased 
With  failure  of  perception  which  perhaps 
Had  been,  itself,  like  any  other  lapse 
Of  his  intelligence,  but  which  had  eased 
Many  a  moment  when  the  ambiant  air 
Was  thick  with  complications.   He  had  rounded 
Difficult  corners  with  an  inch  to  spare, 
Where   wiser   heads   might   well  have   been   con- 
founded. 
But  when  he  did  awake,  and  saw  and  guessed 
What  and  how  much  was  all  around  him  there, 
The  peril  and  the  promise  intertressed — 
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That  which  can  break  a  heart  or  make  life  fair 
Beyond  all  dreams, — it  was  as  if  his  soul, 
Out  of  the  twilight  where  it  long  had  lain, 
Apart,  at  rest, 

Rose  up  refreshed,  and  faced  the  years  again 
With  a  new  courage  and  a  hope  made  whole. 


It  happened  on  a  brilliant  winter  day : — 
A  southern  winter,  when  it  does  not  seem 
That  Nature  sleeps,  in  her  cold  northern  way, 
But  lies  awake  in  an  ecstatic  dream  : 
Winter,  when  in  the  morning  all  the  air 
Is  like  an  inspiration,  sweet  and  keen ; 
When  golden  noon  is  rich  and  suave  and  fair, 
Fanned  by  the  breezes,  fitful,  cool,  serene, 
That  carry  scents  of  blossom  warm  with  sun  : 
And  when  it  seems  that,  of  all  moments,  none 
Could  e'er  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  one 
When  afternoon  begins  to  take  the  glow 
Of  sunset ;  none  could  e'er  surpass — and  lo  ! 
The  silver  dusk  has  come,  and  it  is  done. 
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Dusk  that  is  like  another  element, 

A  third  estate,  not  either  day  or  night ; 

Not  the  mere  melting,  in  the  dark,  of  light, 

But  some  slow  silent  incantation,  blent 

Of  holiness  and  sorcery  ;  above 

All  known  and  mortal  things,  apart  from  all ; 

Clothing  the  universe  with  robes  that  fall 

Soft,  pure,  transparent,  tender  and  profound, 

Like  shadowy  veils  around 

The  unseen  body  of  the  Queen  of  Love.  .  .  . 


It  happened,  on  this  day,  that  Pierre  was  filled 
With  a  content  so  pleasant  and  so  glowing 
That  as  he  watched  the  brush  of  sunset  gild 
The  hill-tops  and  the  walls  of  Romanel, 
The  sea-horizon  and  the  sails  of  ships, — 
He  breathed,  through  parted  lips, 
A  sigh  as  of  the  poignant  overflowing 
Of  happiness  too  delicate  to  tell.  .  .  . 
Sitting  at  ease 
Where  old  wind-twisted  trees 
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Are  crannied  in  low  cliffs  above  the  beach- - 

His  book  laid  by  because  he  felt  far  more 

Of  truth  (it  seemed,  just  then)  than   books  can 

teach — 
He  saw  Ninette  below  him  on  the  shore, 
Strolling  along  the  quiet  waters'  edge, 
Close  to  the  last  slow  tongues  of  lisping  foam. 
She  paused  beneath  the  ledge 
Where  he  was  perched  unseen  ;  he  saw  her  stand 
With  absent  air 

Gazing  across  the  sea's  far-shining  space  ; 
Raising  an  idle  hand 

(He  thought  the  gesture  full  of  simple  grace) 
To  readjust  the  narrow  crescent  comb 
That  held — at  least  was  meant  to  hold — in  place 
Her  curly  cloud  of  too  abundant  hair.  .  .  . 
Behind  her,  all  along  the  curving  beach, 
The  small  repeating  wavelets  strove  to  reach 
The  wandering  line 
Of  footprints  she  had  left, 

And  smooth  again  the  surface  of  the  sand.  .  .  . 
Then  catching  sight  of  him,  she  made  a  sign, 
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An  airy,  friendly  movement  of  her  hand, 
And  crossed  the  beach  ;   and  casting  to  and  fro 
Under  the  broken  rock  face,  chose  a  cleft 
Through  which  she  clambered  up  and  joined  him 

there.  .  .  . 
They  smiled  a  little,  meeting ; 
And  as  she  dropped  beside  him,  all  their  greeting, 
Affectionately  murmured,  was  a  low 
"  Ninette,"  and  "  Pierre." 


The  sea,  the  sky,  the  scarcely  whispering  pines, 

Sank  to  a  soft  profundity  of  rest. 

A  scarf  of  cloud,  rose  red,  high  up  the  west, 

Diaphanous  and  exquisite  and  far, 

Trailed  into  nothingness  its  melting  lines. 

Eastward  a  hesitant  and  glimmering  star 

Pierced  through  the  mounting  dusk.  .  .  .  Beyond 

all  measure, 
It  seemed  to  Pierre,  was  the  essential  pleasure 
Of  mere  existence  ;  and  it  almost  felt 
As  if  its  quiet  charm  and  beauty  dwelt 
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As  much  in  the  one  fact  that  she  was  there — 

That  they  were  there  together,  he  and  she — 

As  in  the  soothing  and  caressing  air, 

The  evening-crimson  skies,  the  violet  sea.  .  .  . 

Between  them  was  a  silence,  eloquent 

Of  a  delicious  trust  and  friendliness ; 

Their  eyes  had  but  to  meet,  for  them  to  share 

All  that  the  moment  meant, 

And  to  confess 

The  source  and  the  extent  of  their  content. 
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That  evening  Pierre  was  very  still  and  deep 
(Ninette  observed) ;  not  gloomy,  all  the  while 
Looking  as  if  behind  his  eyes  a  smile 
Lay  ready ;  more  as  if  he  meant  to  keep 
Some  great  and  jolly  secret.    She  began 
To  wonder  slowly  what  would  be  the  plan 
(Of  several  known)  best  suited  to  persuade 
That  secret  out.    But  Pierre  himself  was  yet 
Hardly  more  certain  of  it  than  Ninette  ; 
Tacit  persuasion  therefore  only  made 
His  curious  mood  more  guarded  ;  she  could  get 
Nothing  that  way  ;   his  eyes  no  hint  betrayed. 
He  sat  there  smoking,  saying  not  a  word, 
All  evening ;  scarcely  stirred, 
Save  when  the  sleepy  Abbess  came  and  laid 
Her  sad  majestic  head  upon  his  knee 
And  asked  for  a  caress. 

His  thoughts  were  vague  as  waking  thoughts  can 
be— 
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Aimlessly  pleasant,  almost  meaningless. 

He  spoke  but  once,  and  only  then  to  say 

He  thought  he'd  like  some  tea. 

Ninette  sprang  up  and  gladly  put  away 

The  linen  she  was  (rather  badly)  sewing  ; 

And  just  as  she  was  going, 

Dropping  a  button,  bent  a  nimble  knee 

To  pick  it  up — a  movement  swift  and  sure, 

Marked  by  that  supple  competence  and  grace, 

That  useful  thoughtless  beauty,  which  the  least 

Small  bird  or  beast 

Is  master  of — in  which  the  human  race 

Alone  is  poor. 


And  Pierre,  with  one  of  those  odd  tricks  of  sight 
Given  to  men  from  time  to  time,  perceived — 
Even  as  the  moving  instant  passed  in  flight, 
Never  to  be  retrieved — 
Her  action  in  its  sum  and  its  detail, 
Perfect,  distinct,  complete : 
Nor  could  its  rapid  passing  countervail 
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His  sense  of  having  gained  a  new  possession 

Precious  and  sweet — 

Fixed  an  ephemeral  and  true  impression  : 

That  instant,  when  she  seemed  from  head  to  feet 

Compact  of  vivid  and  appealing  charm — 

A  way  of  moving,  quick  and  tense  and  free  ; 

A  hand  and  wrist  and  downward  reaching  arm ; 

The  smooth  precision  of  each  curving  line 

Between  a  slender  ankle,  firm  and  fine, 

And  a  strong  round  knee. 


That  and  no  more.   But  who  can  tell  what  power 
Lies  in  the  lightest  step  or  touch  or  word, 
Seen,  felt  or  heard 
Just  at  the  turn  of  the  perfected  hour  ? 


When  a  deep  gong  is  struck,  the  throbbing  sound 
Sustains  itself  across  the  listening  air, 
Rhythmic,  reverberating  and  profound ; — 
Grows  fainter,  till  one  only  knows  it  there 
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Because  the  very  heart  of  silence  beats 

With  the  same  slow  vibration,  and  repeats 

The  dying  rhythm.  .  .  .  But  conceive  a  change 

Whereby  the  last  light  tremor  is  the  first ; 

Whereby  the  thrilling  of  that  simple,  strange, 

Primitive  music  swells  and  grows  more  strong 

Until  its  rising  waves  pile  up  and  burst 

In  thunder,  with  the  blow  upon  the  gong. 

In  such  a  way  the  truth 

Burst  on  Pierre's  mind ;  and  love,  the  goal  of  youth. 


Already,  when  she  entered  with  the  tea 

(When  all  the  dogs  rose  up  to  go  and  see 

What  kind  of  cake  there  was),  she  seemed  to  Pierre 

Different ;  as  if  surrounded  by  an  air 

Of  glory  warmly  tinted. 

Her  presence  struck  him  with  a  tingling  shock, 

Electrical,  delicious.  .  .  .  Then  a  flock 

Of  winged  thoughts  took  flight 

Across  his  mind,  and  on  their  pinions  glinted 

Shafts  of  a  sudden  rainbow-coloured  light. 
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His  silence  now,  though  it  remained  unbroken, 
Covered  the  tumult  of  a  different  mood, 
Keeping  sincere  but  reckless  words  unspoken, 
Checking  a  young  impatient  multitude 
Of  wishes,  till  the  way  should  be  more  clear.  . 


Ninette  at  last,  when  she  had  vainly  tried 

All  things,  to  make  him  talk,  got  up  and  sighed 

Quietly  to  herself,  and  then  drew  near 

To  where  he  stood  before  the  hearth,  and  said, 

"  I'm  going  now  to  put  the  dogs  to  bed, 

Then  I'll  come  back  and  say  good  night  myself." 

Pierre  nodded,  vaguely  amiable,  and  turned, 

When  she  had  gone,  to  search  the  mantelshelf 

For  matches  and  another  cigarette. 

He  struck  a  light  and  watched  it  as  it  burned, 

And  frowned  a  little  as  the  quivering  flame 

Betrayed  the  breathless  fever  that  had  set 

His    fingers   trembling.  .  .  .  Yet   he   seemed    the 

same, 
At  first,  to  her  clear  eyes,  when  she  returned. 
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But  as  their  glances  met 

Her  face  was  suddenly  suffused  with  light  : 

She  did  not  say  good  night, 

Nor  any  word,  but  stood  before  him  there, 

With  all  her  innocence  and  love  laid  bare, 

Happily,  simply  ;   waiting  to  be  kissed.  .  . 

Who  could  resist  ? 
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Pierre  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  night 
In  taking  thought ; 
But  found  that  thinking  brought 
No  disentanglement  of  wrong  and  right, 
No  clear  and  simple  chart  by  which  to  shape 
His  course — and  no  escape. 
Nothing,  except  a  proudly  timid  feeling 
That  he  himself  was  likely  in  the  end 
To  prove  his  own  best  guardian  and  friend. 
Then,  as  the  blue  and  silver  dawn  was  stealing 
Into  his  room,  on  this  apparent  breach 
Of  logic,  Pierre  fell  thankfully  asleep, 
Sinking  beyond  the  reach 

Of  all  but  dreams.  ...  So  peaceful  and  so  deep 
His  slumber  was,  that  when  his  coffee  came 
Ninette  had  several  times  to  call  his  name, 
And  even  touch  him  rather  hard,  to  bring 
Him  back  from  that  far  world  wherein  he  lay. 
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"  Wake  up,  you  lazy,  it's  a  lovely  day." 

And  when  he  woke,  he  growled  like  anything. 

But  not  for  long  : 

The  radiant  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 

The  smooth  blue  satin  of  the  placid  sea, 

The  pine-clad  hills,  rose  round  him  like  a  song, 

And  filled  his  heart  with  joy  :  "  A  walk,  for  me  !  " 

Ninette  glanced  at  him  shyly — did  she  dare  ? 

Then  tried  it  with  a  little  rush  :   "  Me,  too  ?  " 

He  laughed,  "  Yes,  you." 

They  walked  and  loitered,  climbed  and  gazed  and 

rested, 
All  the  cool  day — by  rocky  paths  that  follow 
The  curving  ridges  of  the  hills,  pine-crested  ; — 
By  sheltered  slopes,  where  grows 
Wild  lavender  ; — by  vale  and  tufted  hollow, 
Dense  with  arbutus,  live-oak,  laurel-rose. 
And  once  or  twice,  in  passing,  as  she  brushed 
Close  by  him,  or  again  when  his  swift  glance 
Caught  some  unconscious  and  revealing  pose 
Of  hers,  he  blushed 
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Unseen,  and  then  was  glad,  and  hoped  that  chance 
Would  favour  him  again  ;   but  feared  it  more, 
In  that  he  felt  a  sudden  current  pour 
Soft  fire  through  his  veins.  .  .  .  This  prudent  fear, 
As  he  was  soon  to  learn,  was  little  needed  : 
He  noticed  now,  whenever  she  was  near, 
Something  that  seemed  about  her  like  a  veil. 
She  also,  when  her  simpler  impulse  pleaded 
Just  to  be  nearer  him,  now  found  it  fail 
To  break  the  surface  ;   baffled,  it  receded 
And  sank  back  deep  within  her,  there  to  hide, 
And  patient  in  its  tenderness,  abide 
Some  future  undescried. 

Towards  evening,  as  the  light  began  to  wane, 

They  reached,  these  two, 

A  hill-top  looking  on  the  little  plain 

That  stretches  inland  from  le  Lavandou. 

Beneath  them  flowed 

The  winding  Bataillier  between  its  reeds. 

Beyond  the  plain  they  saw  the  distant  road 

That  climbing  slantwise  up  the  hillside  leads 
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To  Bormes — a  tumbled  mass  of  white  and  brown, 

With  red  tile  roofs  cascading  steeply  down. 

Over  the  plain,  beyond  the  river  bed, 

The  vineyards  spread 

Their  chequered  patterns  on  the  tawny  soil ; 

And  here  and  there  went  up  a  pearly  coil 

Of  wavering  and  azure  tinted  smoke 

From  burning  brush  heaps :    smoke  that  sank  and 

lifted, 
Was  lost  in  wisps  and  morsels,  wandered,  drifted, 
Covered  the  plain  with  a  transparent  cloak, 
And  like  faint  surf  against  the  hillside  broke. 

The  evening  stillness  held  them  like  a  spell, 
And  in  the  dusk  their  thoughts  drew  softly  round 
Like  shadows,  all  too  dim  for  words  to  bound. 
Only  a  name  was  clear,  that  had  the  sound 
Of  a  refrain,  to  lull  them — Romanel. 

And  when  at  last, 

Weary,  returning,  they  drew  nearer  home — 
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When  in  the  west  a  fading  amber  light 
Shone  dimly  on  the  murmuring  lines  of  foam 
That  edged  the  beach — they  passed 
The  fortress-isle  of  Bregan^on,  four-square 
Against  the  starry  curtain  of  the  night, 
Frowning  upon  the  mainland  from  its  height ; — 
Circled  the  crescent  Baie  de  la  Galere, 
Where  the  round  Tower  of  the  Saracens 
Keeps  guard  upon  the  forest  and  the  glens 
That  open  on  the  shore.  .  .  . 


"  A  few  years  more " 

Pierre  thought,  "  a  few  years  more,  and  we  might 

light — 
At  some  cool  shadowed  hour 
Like  this  to-night — 
A  fire  on  the  hearth  in  that  grey  tower, 
So  lonely  and  so  safe  amid  its  pines, 
Unvisited — and  as  it  flames  and  shines 
Around  the  wall,  before  it  we  might  spread 
Our  bed.  ..." 
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There  came  upon  their  life  no  outward  change, 
But  inwardly  its  music  was  transformed. 
Reserve,  that  lightly  limited  the  range 
Of  acts  and  words,  and  muted  certain  strings, 
Left  on  the  other  hand  their  feelings  warmed 
And  deepened  by  a  sense  of  hidden  things. 


For  Pierre,  the  constant  play  and  counter-play 
Of  passion  and  protection  filled  each  day 
With  a  succession — endless,  interlinking — 
Of  minor  problems  that  were  like  a  game 
To  solve  :  the  rules  were  never  twice  the  same. 
Sometimes  it  needed  quick  and  clever  thinking  ; 
More  often,  he  was  helped  by  the  support 
Of  that  fierce  honesty — a  useful  sort — 
Which  turns 

Upon  oneself,  and  mercilessly  burns 
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Some  meditated  word,  some  wished-for  act, 
Leaving  the  cinder  of  a — different — fact. 


He  found  new  interest  and  a  fresh  delight, 

Subtle  and  secret,  in  the  changing  face 

Of  many  a  frequent,  small,  familiar  sight  : 

As,  when  he  now  perceived  the  smile,  the  look, 

With  which  she  lit  his  study  lamp  and  took 

Her  own  established  place, 

Opened  a  book, 

And  settled  down  in  silence,  with  an  air 

Of  tranquil  conscious  pride  in  being  there. 

He  noticed  that  she  never  left  her  door 
So  lightly  open  now.    And  when  he  came 
To  say  good  night, 
He  found  this  simple  rite 
Not  quite  the  same 

As  it  had  been  a  thousand  times  before. 
It  took  a  curiously  pleasant  turn 
Of  formal  courtesy.    Nor  was  it  hard 
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Behind  her  changing  manner  to  discern 
Something  that  now  was  able  to  combine 
An  almost  total  absence  of  design 
With  the  effect  of  an  alert  concern 
For  her  appearance,  and  a  new  regard 
For  the  appearances. — It's  true  he  missed 
On  these  occasions  former  tendencies 
To  rioting — as  when  she  used  to  seize 
The  moment  for  escaping  with  a  shriek 
(Her  nighty  retrousse  above  her  knees) 
And  starting  unofficial  hide-and-seek, 
Determined  to  resist 

The  horrid  curfew-law.     But  what  he  missed 
Was  far  less  thrilling  than  what  took  its  place 
When  for  a  little  while 
He  sat  beside  her  bed,  and  could  not  bear 
To  leave, 
And  did  not  dare 
To  speak,  lest  she  perceive 
That  his  indifference  was  merely  guile.  .  .  . 
Times  when  he  saw  on  her  enchanting  face 
A  misty,  rosy,  introspective  smile. 
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But  as  for  her,  it  never  crossed  her  mind 

That  anything  could  add 

To  what  she  had. 

Her  feelings  still  could  find 

In  what  she  knew  of  his,  the  fullest  kind 

Of  consummation.    Knowing  nothing  yet 

Of  that  deep  source  around  which  men  have  set 

Fair  gardens  and  high  hedges  bright  with  flowers — ■ 

The  gardens  of  their  love — she  still  could  pass 

Endless  delicious  hours 

Between  the  blossoms,  on  the  gentle  grass, 

And  think  the  garden  perfect  and  complete, 

Just  as  she  saw  it,  in  itself;  nor  guess 

That  all  the  light  and  warmth  that  made  it  sweet, 

The  magic  in  its  air  that  made  it  less 

Like  earth  than  heaven  in  its  beauty — came 

Only  from  that  far-hidden  source  of  flame. 


And  when  it  happened  (as  it  often  will) 
That  brief  and  unrelated  fancies  sprang 
To  being  in  her  heart,  or  some  word  rang 
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With  a  strange  resonance  that  seemed  to  fill 
The  world,  an  instant — this  could  only  make 
The  mark  of  any  other  small  distraction, 
Never  significant  enough  to  break 
The  tranquil  surface  of  her  satisfaction. 


So,  as  she  stood  one  night  all  fresh  and  pink 
After  her  bath,  and  combed  her  curly  hair 
Before  the  glass,  and  with  a  dim  shy  wonder 
Saw — half  unwilling — what  was  mirrored  there, 
And  then  was  moved  to  think, 
"If  Pierre.  ..." 

When  such  a  thing  as  this  occurred,  it  seemed 
Only  a  meaningless  and  funny  blunder, 
The  stumble  of  a  blindly  wandering  thought — 
The  sort  of  thing  that  happened  when  she  dreamed, 
And  nothing  more.    It  passed,  and  scarcely  brought 
A  blush.  .  .  .  And  with  a  bored  industrious  air, 
Grimacing  when  she  struck  a  tangled  place, 
Her  body  drooping  sideways,  rich  with  grace, 
Ninette  resumed  the  combing  of  her  hair. 
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So  far  as  matters  touched  herself  alone, 
No  doubt  she  might  have  quietly  proceeded 
From  year  to  year,  long  after  she  had  grown 
To  full  maturity,  with  nothing  needed 
To  keep  life  as  she  thought  it  was,  complete. 

But  not  so  Pierre.    And  even  if  his  age 
Had  been  more  nearly  hers,  and  he  as  sage 
Through  lack  of  all  experience  as  she, 
His  love  would  even  then  have  been  concrete  : 
He  would  have  been — as  all  his  sex  must  be — 
Concerned  with  the  same  definite  desire, 
Spontaneous  and  brusque,  that  here  assailed  him. 
And  now  he  knew  that  if  his  wisdom  failed  him, 
If  his  control  should  for  a  moment  tire, 
If  any  barrier  set  by  prudence  broke — 
Their  future  would  be  sombre  with  the  smoke 
Of  an  untimely,  hence  disastrous,  fire. 

No  month  that  passed  but  made  it  even  clearer 
How  delicate  the  peril,  and  how  grave ; 
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How  perfectly  it  lay  with  him  to  save 

Or  to  destroy  a  dream  that  still  grew  dearer  ; 

How  near  her  innocence  to  passion  came, 

How  small  a  spark  would  touch  it  into  flame.  .  . 

Feeling  all  this,  and  judging  well  the  price, 

The  pleasure  of  it,  and  the  sacrifice, 

The  challenge,  the  reward — he  found  at  length 

That  as  the  task  was,  so  too  was  his  strength. 
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He  made  a  vow  that  since  his  own  control 
Evened  the  subtle  balance  of  their  idyl, 
Nothing  should  interrupt  it  till  the  goal 
He  set  himself  was  reached — her  eighteenth  year. 
He  kept  the  vow  three  years,  and  then  it  broke 
(She  being  seventeen  or  very  near) — 
Broke  like  a  tightly  curbed  and  cruel  bridle, 
Snapped  like  a  strained  and  overstraining  yoke. 

A  dozen  times  before,  the  vow  survived 

Only  by  luck  and  by  the  slimmest  chance  : 

A  dozen  times  when  every  circumstance, 

It  seemed,  connived 

At  efforts  his  renewed  desire  made, 

At  traps  his  longing  laid. 

But  this  last  time  was  in  a  way  the  least ; 
Nothing  apparently  took  place  to  call 
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A  happening  at  all : 

Whatever  had  restrained  him  simply  ceased. 


They  both  were  reading,  one  soft  autumn  night, 

When  Pierre  looked  up,  and  looked  across  at  her, 

And  she  at  him  ;  and  in  the  silent  flight 

Of  fateful  seconds,  through  a  shining  blur 

Of  feelings,  in  his  sight 

Her  childhood  ended ; 

Her  love  was  undefended, 

At  last,   from  his.     And  though  a  strange   clear 

sense 
Of  something  that  could  never  be  undone 
Hovered  about  his  thoughts,  no  consequence 
Could  check  him  now,  because  the  surest  one 
Was  that  for  which  his  wish  was  most  intense. 


He  closed  his  book,  and  leaving  all  pretence 
Indulged  untrammelled  in  a  straight  frank  stare, 
Looking  her  over  with  a  greater  zest 
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Than  ever  hitherto,  and  finding  there 

Traits  and  attractions  he  had  never  guessed. 

It  was  as  if  his  eyes  had  been  half  closed 

And  now  were  open  wide. 

Meanwhile,  she  sat  unstirring,  as  if  posed 

For  his  inspection  ;  nor  if  she  had  tried 

Could  she  have  moved  :   his  looking  kept  her  tied. 


He  saw  her  shapely  head, 
With  hair  like  a  dark  halo,  and  the  red 
Curves  of  her  generous  mouth  ;   her  figure,  trim, 
Firm  and  well  knit,  well  made, 
Strong  with  the  perfect  balance  of  each  limb — 
By  the  soft  linen  of  her  simple  frock 
Neither  unduly  hidden  nor  displayed. 
Seeing  all  this — 

Seeing  her  eyes,  her  slowly  mounting  blush — 
His  feelings,  like  a  dense  excited  flock 
Of  birds,  took  wing  together  with  a  rush, 
And  bore  him  swiftly  to  the  vivid  shock — 
Blinding,  delicious — of  a  sudden  kiss. 
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All  the  emotions  which  in  her  had  lain 

So  long  diffused,  amorphous,  undefined, 

Instantly  crystallized, 

And\hough  unchanged  in  essence,  changed  the  vein 

Of  all  her  thoughts,  the  colour  of  her  mind  : 

Her  love  became  direct  and  undisguised, 

If  wordless  yet.  .  .  .  But  words  have  come  so  late 

In  the  long  history  of  living  things, 

So  far  behind  what  they  pretend  to  state — 

Small  wonder  that  the  shortest,  softest  cry, 

The  least  articulate  of  murmurings, 

An  almost  soundless  sigh, 

Should  with  a  richer  clarity  reveal 

Facts  to  which  all  our  words  in  vain  aspire 

(Poor  lifeless  hieroglyphs  of  what  we  feel)  .  .  . 

The  word  desire  is  incommensurate 

With  what  comprised  her  echo  and  reply 

To  his  desire. 


His  touch,  profound  and  burning  and  compelling, 
Transformed  the  nature  of  her  long  not-knowing, 
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And  showed  her  how  there  now  could  be  no  telling 

What  unimagined  treasure  might  come  welling 

Out  of  her  love  and  his.  ...  It  left  her  glowing, 

Breathless,  expectant ;  tingling  with  the  sense 

That  what  was  yet  to  come — another  kiss 

Perhaps — would  be  to  this 

What  this  had  been  to  all  that  was  before. 

She  tried  to  think  of  how  to  recompense 

So  great  a  gift,  but  found  in  all  her  store 

Nothing  proportionate  in  any  way, 

Save  only  something  she  could  never  say, 

Or  never  as  she  felt  it.  .  .  .  To  adore  ? 

Not  that — far  more.  .  .  . 


Though  nothing  further  on  that  evening  passed 
Between  them,  and  though  not  a  word  was  said, 
Pierre  knew  the  die  was  cast, 
The  arrow  sped : 

And  having  kissed  her,  stood  beside  her  chair 
A  little  while 

With  something  on  his  face  not  quite  a  smile — 
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A  shadowy  air 

As  of  one  held  enchanted  by  a  dream  ; 

And  in  his  eyes,  bent  steadily  on  hers, 

A  new,  a  different  and  a  darker  gleam ; 

And  in  his  mind  the  question  of  how  best 

To  keep,  how  longest,  something  of  the  sweet 

Taste  of  her  lips  on  his.  .  .  .  He  thought  as  well 

How  little  pressure  reason  brings  to  bear 

Upon  the  separate  fate  each  man  incurs.  .  .  . 

Whether  these  destinies  will  stand  the  test 

Of  retrospective  reason,  who  can  tell  ? 

The  force  that  causes  them  has  no  such  care, 

Its  recklessness  is  royally  complete. 

Moreover  (so  his  thoughts  went  on)  her  face, 

Her  ways,  her  candid  luxury  of  grace, 

Left  reason  cramped  for  space, 

With  very  little  ground  on  which  to  move, 

Except  it  moved,  with  instinct,  to  approve. 


Pierre,  sleepless  in  his  lonely  room  that  night, 
Stood  by  his  open  window,  with  the  sight 
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Of  the  immense  star-studded  canopy 

Of  southern  skies, 

The  spreading  stillness  of  the  sleeping  sea, 

To  cool  his  fevered  eyes. 

And  heard  below  him  on  the  unseen  beach 

The  placid  waves'  small  silver  crash  and  flow, 

Rhythmic,  unresting,  restful — like  the  speech 

Of  Time  conversing  with  Eternity.  .  .  . 


Sirius — many-coloured  point  of  flame — 

Seemed,  as  he  looked  upon  it,  set  apart 

And  trembling  with  the  same 

Silent  and  concentrated  ecstasy 

That  quivered  in  his  own  hot  throbbing  heart. 
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She  found  him  in  the  morning  with  a  heap 

Of  charts  unrolled  about  him  on  the  bed ; 

One  of  them — badly  crumpled  where  his  head 

Had  toppled  over  as  he  fell  asleep — 

The  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

She  stood  and  gazed  upon  him  in  surprise, 

The  tray  still  in  her  hands,  until  his  eyes 

Opened,  and  sitting  up  he  said,  "  Hello, 

Good  morning,  how  do  you  do  ?    Put  down  the 

tray — 
Wait  till  I  shove  the  charts  off.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  say, 
I've  thought  of  an  incomparable  scheme — 
Sit  down — at  present  it's  a  bit  mixed  up 
With  a  most  heavenly  dream 
That  you've  just  interrupted — mind  that  cup — 
I  worked  it  out  last  night  :  you'd  never  guess 

How — how "  and  there  he  ended,  fast  aground; 

His  efforts  to  proceed  produced  no  sound. 
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In  vain  she  helped  with  an  indulgent  "  Yes  ?  " 
Touchingly  calm,  incredibly  mature, 
Almost  maternal — kind  and  soft  and  sure — 
The  certain  answer  to  his  mute  appeal. 
With  no  idea  of  what  he  wished  to  say, 
She  only  seemed  to  see — or  rather,  feel — 
How  much  he  needed  help  ;   and  so  straightway 
Her  voice,  her  eyes,  her  smiling  lips  conferred 
The  only  help  she  knew.    Pierre  felt  it  play 
Around  him  like  a  tender  faint  caress ; 
And  finding  further  silence  too  absurd, 
Grinned  and  went  on  again,  "  You  wouldn't  guess, 
Would  you,  that  it  was  all  about  a  whaler  ?  " 
— "  A  what  ?  " — "  Ninette  !  you  surely,  as  a  sailor, 
Know  what  it  is,  a  baleiniere  ?  " — "  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  ;  you  showed  me  one  at  Sainte-Maxime. 
But  what  about  the  thing  itself — your  scheme  ?  " 
— "  My  dear,  the  whaler  is  the  scheme  ;  with  you 
And  me, 

And  all  these  charts,  and  the  iEgean  Sea  : 
The  lot  were  all  together  in  the  dream 
You  interrupted  ;  and  the  perfect  scheme 
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Is  how  to  make  it  true." 

— "  Well,  how  ?  " — "  That's  easy  :  all  we  have  to  do 
Is  get  a  whaler.  .  .  .  But  in  fact,  before 
We  sailed,  it  might  perhaps  be  just  as  well, 
In  case  some  shipwreck-accident  befell, 
If  we  were  married,  more 
Or  less." 

Ninette  said,  "  Yes," 

Because  "  yes  "  seemed  to  be  the  proper  thing. 
But  even  as  she  spoke,  there  passed  across 
Her  smiling  face  the  shadow  of  the  wing 
Of  the  unknown,  and  left  her  at  a  loss. 
A  curious  little  air 
Of  fixity  and  absence  and  surmise 
Lay  in  her  eyes — 

A  soft,  preoccupied  and  misty  stare, 
As  if  her  glance 

Were  prisoned  in  some  light  and  fairy  trance. 
Indeed,  she  hardly  heard  him  fooling  on  : 
"  By  '  more  or  less  '  I  mean  not  by  a  priest ; 
I'd  rather  not,  their  notions  make  me  yawn. 
Unless  your  own  convictions  should  oppose 
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(Perhaps  they  do,  who  knows  ? ) 

Mere  civil  marriage.    Still,  if  that  were  so- 


Hc  stopped  and  looked  at  her.    She  answered,  "No." 

But  he  went  on,  "  Of  course 

I  might  invent  some  violent  device 

To  seize  and  carry  you  away  by  force." 

"  That  would  be  nice," 

She  murmured  dreamily, 

And  then  just  breathed,  "  You  needn't."     "  Oh," 

said  he. 
After  a  little  pause  she  raised  her  head 
And  asked  him,  "  Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?  " 
(Her  cheeks  deep  crimson,  and  her  eyes  too  bright 
To  be  quite  free 

From  tears.) — "  No.    Just  pretending  to,"  he  said. 
She  gave  a  quiet  sigh  :   "  Then  that's  all  right." 


They  drove  one  morning  to  le  Lavandou, 
And  drove  back  married.  .  .  .  The  October  day 
To  Pierre 

Seemed  all  soft  gold  and  softer  distant  blue  ; 
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The  hills  were  smiling  and  the  breeze  was  gay  ; 
The  buoyant  world  afloat  in  deep  cool  air. 
The  roar  and  rumble  of  his  ancient  car 
Made  in  his  ears  an  eager  joyful  noise.  .  .  . 


Ninette  beside  him,  with  her  eyes  afar, 
With  something  rapt  and  sombre  in  the  poise 
Of  head  half  bent, 

Seemed  like  a  captive  and  embodied  star, 
Silent,  mysteriously  radiant. 


The  night  on  dusky  feet  came  smoothly  gliding 
Along  the  shore  ; 

The  headlands  and  the  distant  mountains,  hiding, 
Were  seen  no  more. 

Above  the  Isle  of  the  Levant,  the  moon 
Peered  into  sight, 

Hung  there,  then  floated  off  the  hill,  and  soon 
Changed  from  a  copper  red,  through  bronze,  to 
bright 
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Keen  blazing  silver  ;  soaring  ever  higher, 
It  poured  upon  the  sea  a  glittering  stream 
Of  cold  white  fire — 
The  shining  endless  fairway  of  a  dream. 


Ninette  stood  on  the  threshold,  in  her  nighty, 
A  much  perturbed  novice  in  the  train 
Of  Aphrodite. 

The  pounding  of  her  heart-beats  seemed  to  strain 
The  prison  of  her  breast.    She  tried  in  vain 
To  smile  at  Pierre, 
Who,  turning  from  the  casement, 
Greeted  her  simply  with  a  "  Yes,  come  in." 
She  wished  for  some  sure  method  of  eflacement 
By  which  to  vanish  swiftly  into  thin 
Invisible  air. 
She  tried  to  think, 

And  failed,  and  found  she  could  not  even  breathe. 
The  world  without  her  and  the  world  within 
Began  to  whirl  and  seethe 
As  if  on  dissolution's  final  brink. 
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Her  fluttering  glance 

By  chance 

And  with  surprise 

Fell  on  his  steady  and  familiar  eyes.  .  .  . 

She  heard  her  voice  say  suddenly,  "  It's  Pierre." 

Then  she  came  in  and  firmly  closed  the  door 

Behind  her, 

And  with  her  back  against  it  waited  there 

A  year  or  more — 

That  is,  the  time  he  took  to  cross  the  floor 

And  kiss,  and  blind  her. 


The  moon  went  over  and  the  stars  swung  round, 
While  through  the  quiet  night,  immense  and  clear,, 
The  pines'  sweet  sighing  and  the  waves'  low  sound, 
In  whispers  and  in  harmonies  unheard, 
Came  through  the  open  window  of  their  room.  .  .  . 
And  far  away,  above  the  silvered  gloom 
Of  hills  and  sea,  some  wild  night-flying  bird 
Gave  a  great  cry,  of  longing  or  of  fear. 
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Pierre  in  a  fortnight  made  some  hundred  sketches 
(And  threw  them  all  away  and  made  some  more) 
Of  whalers  rigged  as  schooners,  yawls  and  ketches. 
Ninette  picked  up  the  failures  from  the  floor 
And  hid  them  safely  in  a  private  store, 
And  gave  considered  judgments  on  the  score 
(Heart-searching  question)  of  the  choice  between 
Pure  beauty,  in  the  curves  of  a  lateen, 
And  safety,  with  a  simpler  houari 
(A  sliding  gunter — stirrer  in  a  breeze, 
Reefed  with  delightful  ease, 
Less  of  a  handful  in  a  heavy  sea). 
Pierre  said,  "  We've  simply  got  to  get  it  done 
In  time  to  build  her  well  before  the  spring," 
And  sketched  like  anything. 
Ninette  at  last  said  firmly,  "  That's  the  one." 
Pierre  sighed,  "  But  how  the  devil  do  you  know  ?  " 
— "  I  don't.    I  only  hoped  it  might  be  so." 
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— "  You  like  it  ?  " — "  Why,  it's  perfect,  every  line." 

— "  Perfect  ?    My  dear  Ninette,  you  mustn't  stretch 

The  truth  too  far.    It  is  extremely  fine, 

That's  true  enough.  .  .  .  All  right  then,  let  it  be 

A  ketch, 

Eight — or  nine — metres,  and  the  houari. 

Thank  God,  that's  settled  now,  and  we  can  go 

To-morrow  or  next  week 

To  Saint-Tropez  and  talk  to  Dominique. 

We'll  make  him  do  exactly  as  we  say, 

Build  her  precisely  right  in  every  way  : 

We'll  try  her  in  the  winter  :  with  the  spring 

Ship  her  to  Navarin,  and  so  take  wing." 


Save  for  the  boat,  Ninette  in  those  first  days 
Found  nearly  everything  past  comprehension. 
Trustful  and  dumb,  though  strung  to  quivering 

tension, 
Most  of  her  thoughts  were  lost  as  in  a  haze. 
The  facts  through  very  force  escaped  her  grasp — 
Her  one  response,  a  breathless  little  gasp. 
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But  facts  uncomprehended  are  the  same, 
Pursue  unchanged  their  complicated  course, 
With  or  without  the  small  and  flickering  flame 
Of  thought  to  light  their  sequence  and  their  source. 
Ninette,  whose  mind  was  unprepared  to  deal 
With  elements  more  primitive  than  thought, 
Was  ready  in  another  sense  to  feel 
The  sure  attainment  of  an  end  long  sought. 
And  while  all  mental  judgment  was  suspended, 
Her  curious  condition  might  have  seemed 
A  mere  inert  acceptance,  undefended, 
Of  stranger  things  than  she  had  ever  dreamed. 


Then,  when  a  week  or  two  had  passed,  her  mind 
Came  slowly  through  the  mist,  and  she  reviewed 
In  part,  and  lightly,  what  had  taken  place. 
And  as  a  first  result,  she  dared  conclude 
That  in  despite  of  lessons  of  her  youth, 
Many  old  finger-posts  whose  legend  ran 
"  To  Being  Good,"  or  "  To  a  State  of  Grace  " 
(Set  up  like  pillars  of  unquestioned  truth) 
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Were  simply  wrong. 

The  next  that  happened  was  that  she  began 

To  her  delight  to  find 

New  signposts,  of  a  less  obtrusive  kind, 

Close  to  the  earth  but  very  firm  and  strong, 

Which  up  to  then  were  hidden  from  her  sight, 

But  which  were  right. 

She  followed  these,  and  step  by  step  drew  nearer 

To  other  paths,  much  simpler,  straighter,  clearer, 

Where  before  this 

Part  of  herself — an  older,  deeper  part — 

Without  the  help  of  any  conscious  thought, 

Had  gone  its  way  and  found  its  proper  place  : 

For  that,  her  only  signpost  was  a  kiss, 

Her  only  comment  was  a  beating  heart, 

Her  only  sense  the  one  of  being  caught, 

A  willing  prisoner,  in  his  embrace. 
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Besides,  to  steady  her,  he  still  was  there, 

The  old,  the  same, 

The  long-beloved  Pierre — 

The  Pierre  of  daytime  and  familiar  places, 

Of  speech  and  gesture  so  completely  known 

That  each  slight  turn  of  mood  and  change  of  tone, 

And  all  his  different  selves  and  different  faces, 

Were  carefully  composed  within  the  frame 

Of  her  perfected  picture  :   an  ideal 

Interpretation  (fit  for  none  to  scan 

Except  with  love's  soft  vision)  of  the  real, 

The  troublesome,  the  very  human  man. 


So  in  the  course  of  natural  events 

■A 

She  found  one  evening  as  she  climbed  the  stair 
Tombed,  that  many  dark  impediments 
To[thought*and  speech  which  had  assailed  her  there, 
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Were  lighter  now.    She  even  stopped  to  look 
Over  the  balustrade,  in  case  by  chance 
Pierre's  following  glance 
Had  not  yet  fallen  back  upon  his  book.  .  .  . 


And  in  their  room  alone,  as  she  undressed, 
It  felt  as  if  she  had  a  great  deal  more 
To  think  of  than  on  any  night  before. 
It  took  much  longer  now  to  brush  her  hair 
And  tidy  all  her  things — though  she  succeeded 
In  getting  rid  of  most  of  what  she  wore 
With  no  delay  :  her  slippers  and  a  vest 
Were  all  she  needed 
To  sit  and  think  in,  or  to  stroll  around 
The  room.  .  .  .  Thus  idly  roaming,  she  was  bound, 
Even  without  intention,  soon  to  pass 
The  tall  pier-glass  : 
She  halted  there  an  instant,  very  shy, 
Yet  curious  ;  and  saw  the  little  breast 
That  Pierre  caressed — 

Then  saw  her  image  blush,  and  so  passed  by 
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To  think  of  other  things.  .  .  .  But  after  while 
She  heard  his  step  approaching  ;   and  the  tide 
Of  her  embarrassment  was  fast  returning, 
When,  as  he  entered,  she  began  to  smile ; 
Then  putting  all  her  courage  to  the  test 
She  resolutely  tried  to  brush  aside 
Confusion — and  with  cheeks  already  burning 
She  did  her  best 
To  curtsy,  in  her  vest. 


Just  as  the  first  faint  dove-grey  light  was  breaking 
Under  the  star-bejewelled  east,  Ninette 
Gently  awaking 

(A  little  battered  and  bewildered  yet), 
Sat  softly  up  in  bed  ; 

And  looking  down  at  Pierre's  dark  ruffled  head 
Beside  her  pillowed  deep, 

She  drew  a  breath  profound  and  slow  and  long, 
Thinking,  "  A  man  so  furiously  strong — 
So  meek  and  still  and  helpless  in  his  sleep." 
Then  tenderly  with  fingers  feather-light 
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Smoothed  his  thick  hair,  and  timidly  caressed 

His  sunburnt  cheek ; 

And  gave  herself  a  small  delicious  fright 

By  thinking  that  he  might  awake  and  speak  ; 

And  thought  of  questions  that  would  be  addressed 

To  him  some  day  perhaps,  but  not  to-night.  .  .  . 

Stared  at  the  slowly  flushing  dawn,  wide  eyed, 

Unseeing ;  dimly  conscious  of  a  pride 

Confused  and  strange,  in  being  so  desired, 

So  held,  by  him  ;  enormously  impressed  ; 

Filled    with    a    precious    sense — undreamed,    un- 

guessed — 
That  all  this  joy  of  his  was  hers  to  keep, 

To  give But  here  Pierre's  wife,  extremely  tired, 

Ceased  thinking,  and  lay  down  again  to  sleep. 

Then,  just  before  she  drifted  off,  he  stirred, 
And  turning  put  his  arm  across  her  breast, 
Whispering  in  his  dreams.    The  only  word 
She  caught  was  "  Love.  .  .  ."    And  as  she  pressed 
Shyly  and  gratefully  against  his  side, 
Her  tiny  lulling  murmur,  "  Love,"  replied. 
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One  day  he  found  her  in  an  awe-struck  state 

Of  rapt  attention,  lost  in  contemplation 

Of  four  small  portraits  :  four  young  women's  faces, 

Each  one  the  mistress,  in  her  generation, 

Of  Romanel.  .  .  .  Pierre  said,  "  I  like  my  great- 

Great-grandmother  the  best.    She  looks  like  you. 

One  of  these  days  we'll  have  to  shift  their  places, 

Shove  them  along  the  wall,  and  put  you  there." 

— "  My  picture  too  ?  " 

— "  But  surely  you're  aware 

Of  having  earned  your  place  along  that  row  ?  ' 

— "  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  ..." 

— "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  you  solemn  mouse  ?  ' 

— "  This  house, 

And   lots    of  other   things." — "  Things   you    can 

tell  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  Ninette, 
"  At  least,  I  don't  believe  so  ;  no,  not  yet." 
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He  knew  quite  well 

What  things  were  in  her  mind.    And  she  went  on 

Thinking  and  thinking — growing  up  much  faster 

In  those  few  moments  than  in  all  the  years 

At  Romanel,  so  lightly,  swiftly  gone. 

Her  thoughts  were  not  less  deep  for  being  dim  : 

She  thought  of  him, 

Her  master. 

And  looked  again,  through  unexpected  tears, 

At  those  four  portraits,  musing  as  she  gazed, 

"  His  mother,  and  the  others,  and  now  me.  .  .  . 

I  was  a  child,  and  now  I  am  his  wife ; 

And  I  shall  be.  .  .  .  " 

Then  for  a  second  held  her  breath,  amazed 

Before  a  vision  suddenly  made  plain, 

Of  an  immortal  cycle  :  birth  and  life 

And  death  and  birth  and  life — and  so  for  ever  : 

A  race  of  which  the  running  is  the  winning, 

A  circling  course  where  happiness  and  pain 

And  love  and  love's  endeavour 

Achieve,  with  every  end,  a  fresh  beginning. 
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